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CaPTER  I 


Foreign  trade  la  looked  upon  by  mny  a a an  interesting  and 
aUnrlng  business  or  subject  with  which  to  be  occupied,  os  it  reputedly 
deals  with  "rcnantic"  faraway  places,  subjects  dealing  with  welb-krxnn 
neas>by  places  frequently  being  regarded  as  dun  and  uninteresting.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however,  attenpta  to  investigate  and  explain 
activities  in  one's  irradiate  environment  can  prove  to  be  interesting 
even  if  they  are  concerned  with  familiar  places.  The  present  study  bears 
out  the  above  statement,  for  it  is  conoemed  with  the  foreign  trade  ac- 
tivity at  Florida,  the  writer's  native  state. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  present 
foreign  trade  of  Florida  by  disclosing  the  eoaooditiea,  the  seasonal 
fluctuations,  ths  participating  countries,  the  origin  of  the  exports,  the 
final  destination  of  the  imparts,  the  role  of  Florida 'o  porta,  and  the 


The  atudy  ie  based  cu  statistical  data  accumulated  by  the  Foreign 


Trade  Dlvisim  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  "statistical  copies*  of 
"1-port  entries  and  warehouse  withdrawals  prepared  by  importers  or  their 
brokers,  and  of  shippers'  export  declarations  swam  to  or  certified  by 
shippers  or  their  authorised  agents  or  brokers."1  The  Division's  Foreign 
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of  ocmoditles  aborted  by  eater  every  nooth  free  the  min  parte  of  each 
» dlstrlot  of  the  United  States  to  specific  foreign  porta  and  ooun- 
. Foreign  Trade  Report  303  presents  the  earn  date  in  code  far  lo- 
ot the  United  States. 

The  Florida  Custom  District  includes  only  the  ports  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  The  trade  of  the  Florida  Custom  Dlstrlot  is,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  State  of  Florida.  Host  of  tte  other  custom 
districts  either  do  not  include  all  the  ports  of  individual  states  or  in- 
cludes the  ports  of  two  or  three  states. 

There  Is  no  coverage  statement  telling  uliat  is  specifically  in- 
cluded and  exoludod  frco  the  data  lnoluded  in  the  tables  of  tte  study. 

The  folloeing  statements  have  been  recosBended  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  to  describe  these  data. 


^letter  fro-.  Hr.  William  A.  Dunlap,  District  Manager,  Depart-ant 
of  Conferee  Field  Office,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  May  8,  1952. 


No  report,  at  present,  provides 


methods  of  transportation  through  Individual  cue  tens  districts  to  make 
it  possible  to  acquire  inf  conation  on  the  nature  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Florida  carried  cn  lor  air.  A monthly  tabulation,  BH  522,  Onltod  States 
Exports  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Merchandise,  Cospodlty  by  Country  of 

Pestlnatlcn,  by  Cue  tore  District  of  Exportation,  is  available  for  refer- 
ence purpoeos  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Division's  Offices  in  Washington. 

The  experience  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  hoesvsr,  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation froa  this  tabulation  prompted  it  to  state  that  it  ass  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  prepare  any  tables  or  reports  iron  it,  as  "an  extromly 
large  amount  of  clerical  nark  could  be  required."1 

It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  statistical  data 
presented  far  the  fcoelgn  trade  of  Florida  are  those  of  the  saterborae 
trade  of  the  etate.  Miami's  airport,  chioh  handles  a large  amount  of 
international  air  traffic,  is  important  aa  a point  of  exit  and  entry  of 
paseengors  rather  than  of  freight.  The  peak  in  the  value  of  freight 
passing  through  Miami  eas  reached  during  1?U6  and  has  declined  consider- 
ably since  then  (see  page  1DJ  for  further  infaraation). 

The  analysis  of  the  Division's  statistics  eas  hindered  to  the 
extant  that  (a)  nmy  of  the  classes  of  cocnoditleo  set  up  under  the  codas 
for  exports  and  imports  sere  so  general  as  to  rake  It  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  chat  the  exact  comodi  ties  cere,(b)  no  lnfcmation  cos  given 
on  chore  the  comodi  tics  exported  from  Florida  originated  or  chat  <ns  the 
destination  of  the  comodi  ties  imported  by  Florida,  and  (o)  the  oonpoeiilai 

^letter  from  Hoy  T.  Feel,  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Docorbor  ZL,  1951. 


of  the  clauses  of  ccmodltias,  and  the  classes  than  elves,  were  continu- 
ously changed  during  the  three  years  of  the  study.  Pars  coal  inquiries 
had  to  be  nods  at  the  part  authorities,  custom  offices,  railway  and 
shilling  companies.  Department  of  Ceansrce  Plaid  Offices,  and  Chanfeera 
of  Ccrraerce  In  Jacksonville,  that  Pain  Beach,  Port  Everglades,  Ulami, 
Tanpo,  Pensacola,  and  Pansna  City  to  acquire  information  supplementary 
to  the  statistical  data  of  the  Division. 

Information  cm  the  freight  rate  situation  at  each  part,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statistics,  the  importing  and  (Departing  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals, the  facilities  of  each  port,  in  addition  to  that  on  the  origin 
of  the  exports  and  destination  of  the  imports,  eas  gathered  and  is  ln- 


Bie  preceding  explanations  of  the  source  and  composition  of  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  data,  basic  to  the  study,  here  been  made  in 
order  to  denote  the  nooning  of  the  tern  "foreign  trade"  and  the  a entente 
of  the  foreign  trade  statistics  In  this  study. 

Considerable  variation  exists  batman  the  foreign  trade  a tatla - 


or  exclude  intransit  trade,  re-exports.  Department  of  Defense  shipaents, 
vessels,  bended  goods,  casings  of  narcliandlse,  trade  sith  United  States 
Territories  and  Foaseaslona,  shipments  of  private  and  poblle  foreign  aid 
•genoiea,  etc.,  in  their  totals.  Anyone  attenptlng  to  compere  the  statis- 
tics of  this  study  with  statistics  from  another  source  should,  conse- 
quently, always  refer  to  the  statements  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  on 
pegs  2 because  statistics  from  other  sources  may  have  bean 
and  compiled  on  the  bases  of  different  interpretations  as  to  idiat 


Above  ALL,  the  writer  wishes  to  point 


trade"  is  applied  in  this  study  to  all  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Florida's  ports,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  exports  are  produced, 
or  the  iiporte  consumed,  in  Florida.  Many  have  restricted  the  tern 
"foreign  trade"  to  the  exports  produced,  and  the  imports  consumed,  by  a 
region  or  economy]  others  have  applied  the  torn  to  tie  exports  and  in- 
ports  of  an  Individual,  an  agency,  a political  entity,  or  a port,  *ether 
or  not  they  produoo  the  cooaodities  they  export,  or  consume  the  conaodi- 
tios  they  import.  The  latter  application  is  employed  in  this  study, 
without  implying  that  a seaboard  state  like  Florida  has  a large  amount 
at  foreign  trade  while  inland  states  nfc»  Tennessee  end  Kentucky  have 
only  the  small  amount  carried  on  by  river  boat.  As  this  study  shall  in- 
dioate,  Florida,  because  of  its  geographical  position,  la  of  mxn  impor- 
tance in  international  trade  as  a trade  center,  where  products  are  brought 
tim  other  states,  than  ae  a center  of  production  of  cronuditiaa  for  for- 
eign trade.  Comoditlae  in  international  trade  ehange  hands  imny  times 
before  they  reach  their  final  consumers,  and  a large  pert  of  Florida's 
foreign  trade  "business"  consists  of  the  marketing  and  the  procurement 
of  goods  for  other  states. 

The  aocuraoy  of  the  statistical  data  wsa  ohooked  with  tbs  data 
available  at  each  port,  and  with  the  figures  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  night  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  Florida  ports  in  the 
Jacksonville  and  Mobile  districts.  The  only  significant  variation  waa  In 
the  data  on  Port  Everglades.  Bis  figures  of  the  Foreign  Trads  Division 
were  similar  than  those  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  foreign  trade  of 


tlie  port  as  intranait 


we  not  Included  in  the  Division's  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Port 
Everglades. 

Moat  of  the  statistical  data  presented  in  the  test  of  the  study 
are  Iron  the  mcmthly  and  annual  reports  of  only  one  source,  the  foreign 
Trade  Division,  in  order  to  sake  coipaHsons  unlfom  and  accurate  betaeen 
data.  The  data  from  other  sources  hare  boon  footnoted. 

Since  the  study  ess  confined  to  tile  nature  of  the  present  trade 
of  Florida,  the  oily  historical  statistical  data  presented  herein  are 
Tablse  1,  7,  and  8,  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Stuart  Campbell 'o  statietlcal  study 
of  rue  Foreign  Trade  of  Florida  published  in  1935  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Research  at  tbs  University  of  Florida.  Statements  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  Florida  prior  to  191*8  arc  derived  iron  the  Foreign 
Comnerce  and  navigation  series  published  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  prior  to  1903}  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coaaarce  of 
the  Department  of  C amerce,  until  19lilj  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
thereafter. 


The  Significance  of  Foreign  Trade  to  Florida 
Before  an  analysis  of  Florida's  foreign  trade  is  undertaken,  an 
evaluation  of  foreign  trade  ea  a source  of  income  to  Florlite'a  Inhabi- 
tants is  presented,  aa  a part  of  the  introduction  in  order  to  indicate 
its  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  Florida.  In  most  regional  co- 
ncede analyses  of  the  United  States,  Florida  is  included  among  the 
southern  states  (or  ■South’)  because  of  Its  geographical  location  and 


certain  characteristics  idiioh  the  eoonomio  structure  of  Florida  and  the 


otlier  southern  states  hare  in  oeomon.  to  respect  to  the  nature  of  foreign 
trade,  there  was  a large  degree  of  similarity  in  the  past  between  Florida 
and  the  other  southern  states.  The  development,  however,  of  Florida,  the 
other  southern  states,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  changed  the  situation  considerably. 

As  long  as  Industrial  activity  In  Florida  res  confined  mainly  to 
the  north  and  north-central  parts  of  the  state,  Florida  produced  and  ex- 
ported cotton,  tobacco,  linker,  cattle,  and  naval  atone,  which  won  the 
types  of  comodi  ties  generally  exported  from  the  South.  The  production 

of  auoh  comodities  for  export  -.ado  fonign  trade,  prior  to  the  1330's, 
of  non  significance  to  the  southern  states,  including  Florida,  as  a 
source  of  Incono  than  to  other  melons  of  the  nation.!  Foreign  trade  was 
of  such  eignificar.ee  to  the  southern  states  In  the  past  that  the  firet 
talk  of  secession,  the  first  proposal  that  the  time  had  come  to  "calcu- 
late the  value  of  the  union,"  among  the  southern  states  was  occasioned 
by  the  high-tariff  policy  of  the  Fedsral  Government  which  threatened  to 
decrease  the  ability  of  fonign  countries  to  purohase  southern  produoto.2 
If  reference  is  made  to  Table  1,  where  tho  value  of  Florida's  ox- 


a foreign  trade  per  capita  of  Florida  for  selected  y* 


0 (Washington!  Government  Printing  Office,  1 


Pater  Uolynsaux,  "What  Economic  Naticnaliam  Usans  u 

World  Affairs  Pamthlet  » ' ~ * • 

p."P."  _ 


’•nnau  economic  nationalism  ueons  no  one  oouun, 

. u (New  fork:  Foreign  Policy  Association,  193b), 
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8.228.016.000 
7,920,U26,000 

5.919.711.000 
6,280,01(8,000 
U,333,U83,000 

2.768.589.000 
2,36U,S79,000 
2,U65,88U,ooo 


10U,09S,585^ 

80,313,99^ 

82,789,8326 


. .,531,000 

85.786.000 

91.063.000 
76.U35.ooo 

39.333.000 
22.0U7,000 


19.37U.OOO 

19.860.000 
22.0U9.000 

19.006.000 
IU.171,000 

11.933.000 
10,303,125 
11,059,777 
39,066,736 
25,829,160 
30,125,051 
28,339,658 
26.91U.U1S 
35.912.96U 
31,219,715 
21,860,750 
20,026,739 
17,796,076 
12,960,258 
21.OOU.UU7 
15,275,615 

9,825,939 

10.73U.3U2 

6,920,771 

6,607,805 

9,906,925 

8.803.6U1 

8,817,751 

8,608,323 

8,226,673 


8,73U»5U6,000 
6,591, 6U0, 000 

7.092.032.000 

5.666.321.000 
1.,  BU. 902,0  0 
U,  098, 101, 000 
3,88?,U90,000 

3.390.101.000 

2.780.317.000 
3,221, 95U.OOO 
2,5UO,656,000 

2.276.099.000 
1,9U9,62U,000 

3.009.852.000 
2,U23, 977,000 

2.038.905.000 

1.636.003.000 
1,UU9,559,000 
1,322,77U,000 

2.090.635.000 

3.060.906.000 
U,399,361,000 
U,091,UUU,000 
U,18U,7U2,000 
U.U3C,  838,000 
U,  226, 589, 000 

3.609.962.000 

3.792.066.000 
3,112, 7U7, 000 
2,509,1U8,000 
5,278. U8l, 000 
3,90U,365,000 
2,9U5,655,ooo 

2.659.355.000 
2,197,88U,000 
1,67U,170,000 

1.893.926.000 

1.813.008.000 

1.653.265.000 

1.527.226.000 
1,5S6,9U7,000 


UlHLE  1— Continued 


29,015,533 
36,513,9W 
38,982,862 
31,089,095 
27,386,772 
27,685,268 
19,968,561, 
20,612,890 
18,285,667 
20,555,605 
19,910,1,78 
11.57U.269 
11,800, 197 
7,105,166 
7,373,818 
8,289, 06U 
7,269,511, 
5.U65.936 
5,101,767 
U,U30,2US 
U,  281, 715 
3,603,272 
2,983,530 
2,895,330 
2,755,855 
3.UU3.U95 
3,316,689 
U,  218,156 
3,362,616 
3JW.SK 
3,U22,3Ul 
3,082,122 
2,858,792 
3,266,811, 
2,  230.U10 
U, 257,680 
2,986,005 
2,577,897 
1,663,137 
1,386,319 


1.663.011.000 

1.860.773.000 

1.860.851.000 

1.783.865.000 

1.518.562.000 

1.860.827.000 

1.820.182.000 

1.381.719.000 

1.887.765.000 

1.398.883.000 
1,227, 023,  <00 

1.231.882.000 

1.050.998.000 

882.607.000 

807.538.000 

892.181.000 

887.665.000 

1.030.278.000 

888.881.000 
857,8*9,000 

782.801.000 

695.958.000 

716.183.000 

679.525.000 

782.190.000 

780.518.000 


710,839,01 

698.866.0 

602.875.0 

580,385, « 

513.883.0 
586, 283,  o< 

02.880.0 

888,178,01 

882,  820, 0( 
392, 772, 0< 


aTorelgn  Comnroe  «nd  llwlBatloo  of  tha  ftiltad  State*  1870-1986. 
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1900 
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“pbt  capita  figures  for  tie  United  States 
are  fron  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
195»1,  Seventh-second  Edition  ( flashlngtom  Oovem- 
mS£  Printing  Office,  1951),  p.  830. 

Per  capita  figures  for  Florida  have  been 
personally  computed. 


1900  Is  shorn,  it  sill  be  seen  that  the  exports  per  capita  of  Florida  sere 
teles  as  auch  as  those  of  the  nation  Hera  1900  to  191i(.  After  World  War  I 


exports  par  capita  of  Flojv 


u 

of  the  nation  overtook  thoee  of  Florida,  aa  tiny  had  temporarily  done  in 

1915. 

Florida 'a  par  capita  axporta  and  inporta  expanded  proportionately 
nore  than  thoee  of  the  nation  during  World  War  II,  but  ainoa  I9I46  the  per 
capita  exports  iron  the  United  States  have  again  beoona  greater  than  thoee 
of  Florida.  U»  per  capita  inporte  of  Florida  have  always  been  less  than 
the  per  capita  imports  of  the  United  States,  except  during  World  War  II. 

In  other  words,  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  ore  now  engaged  in  less  foreign 
trade  per  capita  than  the  nation  aa  a whole.  Foreign  trade,  therefore, 
offers  a smaller  basis  for  the  derivation  of  income  to  Florida  titan  to 
the  nation.  Whether  or  not  the  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  foreign 
trade  is  now  of  relatively  lose  aignlfleaneo  as  a source  of  income  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Florida  than  to  the  nation  depends  upon  what  assumption  la 
made  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  income  derived  by  Florida  and  the  na- 
tion from  their  foreign  trade. 

^hree  different  assumptions  may  bo  made.  Every  dollar  of  Flor- 
ida'! foreign  trade,  in  relation  to  every  dollar  of  the  nation's  foreign 
trade,  generates  on  the  average  (a)  a smaller  amount  of  inoome,  or  (b)  an 
equal  amount  of  income,  or  (0)  a larger  amount  of  inoome.  On  tie  basis 
of  the  first  two  assumptions,  it  can  be  concluded  that  foreign  trade  is 
of  loss  significance  to  Florida  than  the  nation,  because  Florida  haa  lees 
foreign  trade  per  capita.  With  the  last  assumption  the  conclusion  can 
be  reached  that  foreign  trade  1*  of  more  significance,  if  It  is  also  as- 
sumed that  the  amount  of  Inoome  generated  by  every  dniier  of  Florida's 
foreign  trade,  over  and  above  that  generated  by  the  nation' a foreign 
trade,  is  large  enough  to  overcome  the  substantial  difference  beteeen 


per  capita  foreign  trade  of  Florida  and  the  nation.  The  analysis  in 


this  study*  however,  of  Florida's  foreign  trade  has  given  no  reascn  to 
Justify  such  an  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  Florida's  trade  probably 
creates  less  incone  per  dollar  then  the  trade  of  the  nation  because  a 
large  percentage  of  Flerida'e  exports  la  cor^osed  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  other  states.  The  exportation  of  these  out-of-eta  to  comodi- 
ties  undoubtedly  creates  in  Florida  less  income  per  dollar  than  the 
production  of  oorroditiee  by  Florida  for  foreign  trade  end  their  expor- 
tation. The  f orei  ,7i  trade  per  capita  data  and  the  fact  that  a large 
part  of  Florida's  export  trade  la  ooegooeed  of  oot-of-state  comodi  ties 
indicate,  therefore,  that  foreign  trade  le  of  lees  significance  as  a 
source  of  Income  to  Florida's  inhabitants  than  to  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  if  the  figures  in  Table  2 on  the  foreign  trade  per 
capita  of  Florida  are  divided  by  the  idiolesale  or  consumers'  price  in- 
dices of  the  respective  years.  It  sill  be  seen  that  the  per  capita  trade 
of  Florida,  adjusted  for  price  changes,  has  decreased.  If,  far  example, 
the  $li3  per  capita  trade  of  1900  is  divided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics' wholesale  index  of  farm  products  for  that  year  and  the  $86  of  1950 
is  divided  by  the  wholesale  index  for  all  coraaoditlea  during  1950,  the 
foreign  trade  per  capita  of  Florida,  adjusted  for  changes  in  price,  is 

*85  for  1900  and  853  for  1950. 

Tho  difference  in  per  capita  foreign  trade  between  the  pre-»orld 
HBr  I period  and  the  post-World  War  II  period  is  really  larger  than  the 
832  difference  between  1900  and  1950,  because  1900  was  a low  year  in  Flor- 
trade,  while  1950  was  the  highest  post-war  year. 


Ida's  foreign 


u 

Dlls  decrease  in  eignlficonce  during  the  lut  fifty  years  la  due 
to  Florida's  diminished  exports  per  capita  rather  than  itB  imports. 

Florida  ineroased  its  per  capita  imports,  adjusted  for  price  changes  like 
the  above,  from  $8  in  1900  to  823  in  1950.  Siis  is  a 288  per  cent  in- 
crease, which  is  nuoh  larger  than  the  175  per  cent  increase  by  the  nation's 
per  capita  imports  from  ®20  in  1900  to  835  in  1950  (adjusted  by  the  whole- 
sale price  index  for  all  commodities). 

Actually  Florida's  foreign  trade  has  followed  a trend  which  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  entire  South  has  token.  To  quote  the  Congressional 
CoBEdttee  on  the  Inpact  of  Federal  Policies  on  the  Sconce  of  the  South  I 

....the  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  southern  economy  has 
declined  greatly.... The  dollar  value  of  ....  exports  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  agricultural  production,  income,  payments,  and 
factory  production  in  the  South  has  declined  sharply,  while  In 
tho  remainder  of  the  country  that  ratio  bos  risen.  la  general, 
the  South  is  now  no  more  dependent  upon  exports  in  general  than 
is  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Florida  may  have  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  the  other 
southern  states,  because,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  exports  and 
total  farei&i  trade  of  Florida  since  Ifarld  Her  II  represent  a smaller  per- 
centage of  income  payments  to  Florida's  individuals  than  the  exports  and 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  nation  represent  of  the  income  payments  to  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  United  States.  Even  when  the  percentages  are 
adjusted  for  changes  in  population,  as  in  Table  It,  this  still  appears 

^Calvin  B.  Hoover  and  B.  U.  Ratchford,  Economy  of  the  South.  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  Policies  on  the 
Bccnony  of  the  South  (Washington!  Oovemrent  Feinting  Office,  19li9),  p. 


11* 


Ha.  U.S.  iOa. 


19l*9  lt.2  6.1  2.7  3.3  7.0  9.U 

19l*U  i*.l*  6.3  2.9  3.5  7.3  9.8 

191*5  6.7  6.2  3Ji  2.6  10.1  8.9 

19Ut  16.8  9.3  3.7  2.5  20.6  11.8 

191*0  3.5  5.3  2.2  3.U  5-7  8.7 

1935  6.3  3.9  2.5  3.5  8.8  7J. 

1930  7.1*  5.2  l*.l  lt.2  11.5  9.1* 

“rigures  for  Florida  and  United  States  In- 
® pejments  are  free  U.S.  Department  of  C amerce 
J ’ * — J“  'n  the  United  8tatee  Economy  (lhah- 
p.  108. 
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1*.0  U.6 

3.9  6.0 
l*.l  6.1 


3.2  1*.0 

2.1  3.2 

2.8  3.1* 

3.1*  2.1* 
ll.O  2.1* 

2.3  3.3 
2.5  3.5 
lt.2  li.O 


“FlGures  for  Florida  and  the  United 
States  are  fron  Regional  Trends  In  the  United 
States,  op.  cit.'.'  5pT  10H-109.  


foreign  trade  ie  not  given  ouch  a restricted 


meaning.  If  foreign  trade  In  Florida' e case  Is  restricted  to  the  expor- 
tation of  Flarida-produoed  commodities,  the  percentage  of  Income  payments 
to  Florida's  Individuals  represented  by  foreign  trade  Is  even  «—n«w 
then  the  figures  In  Table  3 and  li  indicate.  Instead  of  simply  stating, 
therefore,  that  Florida,  like  the  other  southern  states,  "is  now  no  rare 
dependent  upon  exports  in  general  than  the  rest  of  tho  nation, " It  now 
seers  proper  to  say  that  Florida  is  much  lose  dependent  upon  exports  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

significance  of  exports  to  Florida  seem  to  have  begun  to  de- 
crease before  1930, 1 prchably  after  World  War  I,  when  many  non-exporting 
industries  were  developed  In  Florida.  Manufacturing  of  some  Importance 
started  at  that  tine  throughout  the  state,  ntllle  the  large-scale  winter- 
vegetable,  citrus,  cattle,  and  tourist  Industries  expanded  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  physical  and  human  resources  of  tlw 
state  rare  directed,  therefore,  more  and  more  toward  those  non-exporting 
industries,  rather  than  toward  those  industries  producing  commodities  for 
both  domestic  and  foroign  markets,  such  as  the  forestry  industry  and 
general  field-crop  faming.  The  exports  of  the  letter  industries,  cm- 
sequontly,  have  decreased  in  lrfurtance  relative  to  the  total  production 
of  goods  in  Florida.  With  the  growth  of  certain  newer  industries  in  the 
state,  Florida's  Industries  as  s whole,  therefore,  have  developed  a 


to  specify  an 


exist  prior  to  1929,  in 
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grater  interest  In  domestic  markets  than  those  of  the  other  southern 
states  and  the  nation.  For  exaagile,  the  cattle  industry  of  Florida,  prior 
to  World  War  I,  exported  livestock  and  neat  produote  to  Cuba1  but  since 
then  has  never  been  able  to  satisfy  the  requiraents  of  Florida's  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Aocarding  to  the  19l|7  Census  of  Manufactures, 
fifty-five  establishments  in  Florida  were  tuning  out  neat  products.  Cto- 
ly  tn  of  these,  a email  one  in  Tallahassee  and  a Swift  plant  in  Ocala, 
are  federally  inspected  packing  houses,  enabling  then  to  ship  their  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  and  foreign  coramce. 

All  the  preceding  facts  and  figures  are  only  one  part  of  a long 
story  about  the  eoanotdo  development  of  Florida  since  1900.  In  short.  It 
has  boon  desired  to  show  that  in  relation  to  the  nation's  population, 
total  income  payments,  and  per  capita  income  payments,  Florida's  popula- 
tion increased  from  0.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  1.8  per  cent  in  1950,  Flor- 
ida's total  income  payments  increased  from  0.8  percent  In  1929  to  1.6 
per  cent  in  1950,  Florida's  per  capita  income  payments  Increased  from  71 
per  cent  in  1929  to  83  per  cant  in  1950J  but  Florida's  export  trade  In 
relation  to  the  nation's  decreased  from  1.7  per  cant  in  1900  to  1.3  par 
cent  in  1950.  Even  when  Florida's  import  trade,  shioh  increased  in  re- 
lation to  the  nation's  from  1900  to  1950,  is  oombinod  with  Florida's  ex- 
port trade  only  a email  increase  in  Florida's  foreign  trade  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  is  indicated,  from  1 per  eent  in  1900  to  1.2  per  cent  in 
1950.  Florida  has,  consequently,  been  advancing  at  a faster  rate  than 

■^Ooorge  II.  ltacy.  Four  Centuries  of  Florida  Handling,  (St.  Louis i 
Britt  Printing  Company,  1?];0),  p.  liih.  Also  Foreign  Ccraeree  and 
navigation.  
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the  nation  as  a whole  In  population  and  income  but  baa  not  leapt  the  same 
pace  in  Its  foreign  trade. 

The  preceding  evaluation  and  analysts  of  the  significance  of 
foreign  trade  to  Florida  treats  Florida's  foreign  trade  and  economic  ac- 
tivity as  aggregates,  but  slat  holds  true  for  the  idiole  may  not  be  true 
of  the  ports.  Consequently,  It  should  not  be  said  that  Florida'a  indus- 
tries, Jointly  and  severally,  have  a relatively  greater  interest  in 
domestic  markets  than  the  nation's  industries  have.  Similarly,  it  should 
not  be  said  that  foreign  trade  in  each  particular  commodity  is  of  rela- 
tively less  significance  as  a source  of  income  to  Florida  than  to  the 
nation.  One  of  the  very  purposes  of  this  study  is  to  disclose  the  compo- 
sition of  Florida's  foreign  trade  as  to  the  types,  quantities,  origins , 
and  destinations  of  the  commoditise  exported  and  importod,  in  order  that 
an  opinion  might  bo  famed  of  the  importance  of  the  "parte"  of  Florida's 
foreign  trade  to  various  economic  activities  in  Florida. 


OUPTBR  II 


pumiM's  foreign  trass 

Export  Corroodltles 

An  analysis  of  the  commodities,  Markets  of  exports,  sources  of 
imports,  and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  Florida's  foreign  trade  discloses 
that  there  are  both  differences  and  similarities  batmen  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  ttaited  States  and  of  Florida. 

Tables  5 and  6 with  the  value  and  might  of  the  comndltles  ex- 
ported and  Imported  by  Florida  during  19W,  19U9,  and  1950,  are  presented 
for  comparison  with  the  cocnodity  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  fables 
A and  B included  in  Appendix  A In  order  that  the  monthly  fluctuations  in 
the  exportation  and  ljqportatlon  of  each  separate  cansaodity  may  be  ob- 

There  is  a definite  indication  of  seasonal  cycles  in  the  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  individual  commodities  by  Florida.  Table  9, 
homvor,  shoes  no  such  indication  in  tin  total  export  or  import  trade  of 
the  state.  Reference  may,  therefore,  bo  made  to  Appendix  A to  acquire 
more  detailed  information  of  the  trade  in  certain  commodities. 

Xabloa  7 and  8 are  the  only  tabulations  made  of  the  value  of  the 
cocnodlty  trade  of  Florida  prior  to  the  present  study,  and  are  presented 
to  draw  attenti®  to  the  foot  that  the  compoeition  of  Florida' a oocraodity 
trade  changed  considerably  from  193U  to 
18 
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FLORIDA'S  EXPORT  TRUE,  DUKIHO  193b  AND  1933* 


. * 8,b67,657 
. 6,302,031 

• 5,005,699 
. b, 591, 62b 

• 2,0Bb,397 

• 1,663,959 

Canned  ft  dried  fruits  I,b90,7b0 

b78,701 
b65,8lb 

Citrus  fruits  265,80b 

Pbed  for  livestock 2b7,01b 

.oal,  stone,  brick  tile,  etc 237,03b 

-1  rmchineiy . 231,638 

Oils  6 fata  (inedible) 216,97b 

- • ■ 196,bb6 

175, b72 
157,383 
150,931 

...  . 130,906 

Silk  products,  rayon,  etc 129,623 

122,532 

Metals,  not  precious 121,709 

Electrical  equipment  ft  products  96,806 

Automobiles,  trucks  ft  busses 85,b23 

Agricultural  machinery 78,2b8 

Cameras,  films  & accessories 7b,9S2 

Rubber  products,  inol.  tiros  6 tubes 6l,6b6 

Automobile  accessories 59,103 

Other  fresh  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  etc.).-.  50,271 

Books  ft  printed  matter b9,lb7 

ftertilisers  (except  pliosphate) bs!bl9 

Aircraft  equipment  6 accessories bO,93b 

Vegetable  (fresh,  canned  ft  dried) 36,17b 

id  fiefc)  ....  35,959 

31,bb6 

, . 21i,  86b 

Dairy  products  (butter,  clieeee,  milk)  ....  23,838 

'age,  flax,  herp  cordage  ^21,069 

Total .!!!!!!!!!!!! 

*A.  Stuart  Cacqfcell,  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Florida  (Oainesvillei 
1 of  Eocmonio  and  Business  Research),  p.  12,  derived  from  Foreign 
■co  and  navigation  of  the  Dnited  States.  1933-3);  ■ 


3,5b2,82b 
5,308,19b 
517,751 
1,100,  b90 
l,130,3bb 
l,0l£,006 
b63,b88 
561,532 
251, b93 
lb3,328 
8b, 512 
280,627 
53,810 
186,797 
52,06b 
120,832 
56,769 


27,695 

26,813 

31,156 

bb,769 

36,373 

2 ',,072 

30,3bb 

38,b72 

19.100 


9,lb7 

18,570 

11,753 

9,b06 


FLORIDA'S  IMPORT  TRUK,  DURING  1931,  AND  1933* 


Fartiliaer  & fertiliser  material $ 3,805,602 

Tobacco,  raw  ft  manufactured 2,022,696 

Paper  products 1,276,026 

Coffee 1,211,,  383 

Fruits  ft  nuts  (fresh  ft  prepared) 1,161,678 

Dead  or  crooaote  oil 878,318 

Automobiles,  airplanes,  & motorboats 1,02,880 

Sugar 396,291, 

Meat  products  . . 207,177 

Industrial  chemicals 161,351 

Iron  & steel  products  135,220 

Pish  products  133,001 

Lurfce r products 97,632 

Tunlage 98,083 

Itiacollansous  tertiles  & fibres 72,91,2 

Animal  oils,  fats  ft  grease 72,212 

Olive  oil 81,362 

liquors,  wines  4 spirits 3U,916 

Dyeing  4 tanning  materials  (Quebracho).  . . . 38,882 

Vegetables  (fresh  ft  prepared)  31,362 

Grain  products.  30,939 

Cotton  textiles  28,817 

Cement,  coal,  stone,  tile  ft  brick  35,715 

Books  6 other  printed  matter 11,,  009 

Leather  poodr-cts 12,liL8 

Agricultural  machinery  ft  implements 11,386 

Sponges 11,131, 

Eoet  pulp 10,962 

boss,  seaweed  ft  peat 10,260 

Silk  producte 6,983 

Rod  textiles  . 6,198 

Glassware  U,906 

Dairy  products lisliXB 

Machinery  (misaellaneoiiB) 3,658 

China  ft  porcelain  ware 3,370 

leverages  ft  fruit  Juices 3,223 

Bones,  hoof  6 horns  (umanufactured) 3,155 

Diamonds 2,923 

Esrthom  crockery 2,211 

Spices 1,791 

All  other  Imports  278,079 

Total 

*A.  Stuart  Campbell,  on.  Clt.,  p, 


1,973,271* 

657,157 

1,108,786 


165,301 
136,098 
120,767 
29,520 
30,171 
to,  981 
61,259 
152 
81,730 


26,757 
to,  i55 
11,099 

32,567 

22,178 

9,109 

5,182 

5,591 

5,322 

20,372 

8,123 

3,889 
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Linstock  Products 


Linstock  products  represent  the  most  important  category  of  com- 
modities exported  from  Florida,  although  hardly  any  of  these  exports  are 
produced  in  Florida.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Florida's  exports 
during  1950  sere  animal  oils  and  fata,  moat,  dairy  products,  leather 
products,  and  other  various  linstock  products.  The  amounts  exported 
since  19li9  have  increased  not  only  in  value  and  night,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  over-all  export  trade  of  Florida.  The  percentage  of  the 
value  of  Florida's  export  trade  represented  by  these  cooraodities  in- 
creased from  15  in  I9I18  to  16-1/2  in  19li9,  and  in  1950  it  increased  to 
19  alone  *lth  the  General  rise  in  the  value  of  exports. 

This  category  of  oonnodities  represents  a very  large  part  of  the 
export  trade  mainly  as  a result  of  the  value  of  aninal  oils  and  fats  ex- 
ported. The  19li9  and  1950  values  for  animal  oils  and  fats  recorded  in 
the  tables  are  only  edible  oils  and  fate,  such  as  pure  pork  lard,  also 
oil,  and  edible  tallow.  Of  the  I9I48  value,  $9,705,739  are  also  edible, 
rdiile  the  remaining  $1, 002,21a  are  inedible,  such  as  tallow  and  grease. 

The  figures  for  the  inedible  animal  oils  and  fats  exported  during  1950 
and  19lt9  wo  included  in  the  classification  of  miscellaneous  inedible 
animal  produo to  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  la  a result  of  this  action, 
the  miscellaneous  animal  products  class  under  which  only  a small  amount 
of  exporta  had  bean  recorded  in  19U8  increased  to  more  than  a million 
dollars  in  19U9,  and  to  tno  million  in  1950.  The  fact  that  these  figures 
represent  inedible  tallow  was  verified  by  inquiry  at  the  ports  of  Nest 
Palm  Beach  and  Tampa.  Most  of  tide  inedible  tallow  is  produced  in  Tangs 


fron  various  animals,  and  the  greater  part  goea  to  Cuba  froc  Heat  Pain 


Beach.,  with  smaller  quantities  to  Jamaica  from  Tampa. 

Hie  meat  products  exported  are  chiefly  salted  and  smoked  pork 
(hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  tails,  snouts,  bellies,  etc.)  with  smaller 
amounts  of  canned  beef  and  veal.  There  is  no  apparent  periodicity  in 
the  shipments  of  these  products,  tie  greater  part  going  to  Cuba  through 
the  port  of  Best  Rilm  Beach  all  year  round.  Only  tha  small,  shipments  of 
fresh  and  frosen  meat  are  an  exception.  They  move  during  the  sinter 
months  of  Docsiter,  January,  and  February  to  the  Bahamas  from  the  ports 

Exports  of  meat  products  increased  along  with  other  livestock 
products  in  both  seight  and  value  during  tha  three  years  of  this  study. 
Hhereas  neat  products  in  1$1|8  sere  only  2 per  coat  of  the  total  of  Flor- 
ida's exports,  by  1950  they  increased  to  It  par  cant,  it  tie  same  tine 

fron  5 par  cent  in  19W  to  6-1/2  par  cent  during  19U9,  and  to  12  par  cent 
by  1950,  for  United  States  exports  of  meat  products  decreased  from 
$56,000,000  in  191(6  to  £1(3,000,000  in  1950.  Cuba  is  the  main  destination 
of  the  moat— products  exports  of  the  United  States  and  Florida  shier,  cone 
from  the  nid-eestem  states.  Florida,  therefore,  appears  to  have  handled 


Die  decrease  in  leather  and  leather  products  exported  from  Flor- 


the  nation.  Furthermore,  the 


Florida  have  Increased  their  inports  of  these  oomodities  since  the  war. 

These  exports  are  mainly  of  out-of-state  origin  according  to  the 
information  gathered  at  the  ports  of  export,  and  Florida  seems  to  hare 
lost  a considerable  amount  of  this  traffic  in  lsathsr  and  leather  prod- 
ucts to  other  United  States  ports. 

Dairy  products,  in  a similar  manner,  decreased  consistently  from 
I9I1B  to  19j'0.  Vihsrsas  2.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Florida's  exports  in 
ISllB  consisted  of  dairy  products,  in  1950  they  made  up  only  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  value.  The  decrease  in  shipments  of  evaporated  milk,  the 
dairy  product  exported,  accounted  for  the  decreased  exports  of  daisy 
conducts. 

Exports  of  the  other  daisy  products,  such  aa  cheese,  butter,  dried 
milk  solids,  and  milk  compounds,  increased  during  l?lt9  and  1950.  Most  of 
them  mere  sent  to  Cobs,  and  all  of  the  principal  porta  participated  In 
this  trade  with  Cuba,  except  Jacksonville.  These  oomodities  corns  to 
Florida  from  the  states  of  the  upper  ItLeeisslppi  valley,  for  Florida  has 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  its  own  needs  in  daisy  products,  much  less 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

k glance  at  the  table  cn  Florida's  expos!  trade  by  comnodity  will 
probably  leave  evazy  Floridian  with  the  impression  that  Florida  exports  a 
considerable  amount  of  it*  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Contrary  to  this 
impression,  however,  mast  of  tho  fresh  and  frozen  vegetables  exported  are 
not  grown  in  Florida,  and  a large  quantity  of  the  fruits  come  from  as  far 


peaches,  end  crapes  are  the  usual  fresh 


away  as  California. 

Apples,  pears, 

fruits  exported.  The  cnly  fresh  fruits  exported  which  are  green  In  Flor- 
ida are  watermelons,  and  not  all  of  these  are  from  Florida,  some  ceding 
fTon  Georgia.  Of  the  fresh  vegetables  exported,  lettuce  and  oelery  are 
those  crown  in  other  states,  wtdls  tomatoes  and  onions  are  the  froah- 
vogetable  exports  produced  in  Florida. 

There  is  a definite  lndicatim  of  periodicity  in  the  export  of 
fresh  and  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits.  Shipments  of  fruits,  usually 
snail  during  the  sunoer,  begin  to  increase  in  the  fall,  and  reach  a defi- 
nite peak  in  December.  They  are  exported  from  Neat  Palm  Beach  to  Cuba, 

The  vegetables  move  principally  during  the  fall  months  with  Cuba  and  the 

Botatoea  are  not  always  classified  as  "fresh"  under  the  Division's 
classification,  even  though  they  may  not  be  dried,  dehydrated,  or  other- 
wise processed  or  preserved)  and  the  "preserved"  vegetables  listed  among 
Florida 'a  exports  are  simply  Irish  potatoes  in  the  sans  condition  they 
are  when  removed  from  the  fields. 

The  only  citrus  fruits  exported  by  boat  are  the  canned  and  pre- 
served fruits  shipped  from  Tampa.  The  bulk  of  these  are  canned  grape- 
fruit and  orange  slices,  a small  quantity  of  Juice,  and  preserves  mads 
from  citrus  fruits.  Stay  find  a market  in  Nostem  Europe  and  the  Carib- 
bean countries)  however,  the  moot  important  market  Is  Canada.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  the  canned  and  preserved  products  of  Florida's 
citrus  industry  are  exported  primarily  during  the  late  spring  and  suraer 


February 

March. 

April 


93,725 
102,3® 
96,761. 
360,309 
298,660 
31*6, 516 
66o,701i 
120,521 
82,381* 


1*51*3,1*89 

1,1*03,597 

1,129,807 
I*,  566, 725 
3,861,561* 
L3IA396 
8,701*, 683 
1,592,178 
1,208,931 
1,060,088 
3,559,215 


i 2,787,136  39,0( 


IVesh  citrus  from  Florida  goon  to  Canada  usually  by  rail  and 
trucl^,  rarely  by  boat.  Furthermore,  the  fresh  citrus  going  by  rail  and 
true):  nevus  principally  during  the  sinter  and  early  spring,  which  is  just 
the  opposite  of  the  canned  and  preserved  citrus. 

m order  to  arrive  at  a total  far  citrus  fruits  exported  by  all 
neans  of  trunspartatlcn,  the  following  table  baa  been  act  up  tram  Infor- 
matics* accumulated  by  the  production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
anted  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  exports  made  to  Canada  by 
rail  and  truck. 

ibis  information  on  tho  shipment  of  freah  citrus  Is  complementary 
to  tho  information  on  water-borne  shipments  of  canned  and  preserved  citrus, 
for  it  peasants  the  uninterrupted  periods  of  peak  activity  In  tho  ship- 
ment of  Crash  fruit,  while  the  other  show  the  succeeding  peaks  of  late 
spring  and  outraer  export  activity  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits. 
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°By  roll  and  boat 
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If  the  value  of  the  citrus  shlpnente  to  Canada  by  rail  and  truck 
din*  ng  191(9-50  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  canned  and  preserved  oltrus 
exported  free  Taupe  during  1950,  a fairly  good  aiprocLnaticn  of  the  value 
of  Florida  citrus  sent  abroad  is  achieved,  before  an  export-subsidy  pro- 
gran  sent  into  effect  on  Hovesber  15,  1950.  Ibis  figure  of  $5.598, 826 
represents  the  naxinua  possible  value  of  annual  oltrus  exports,  prior  to 
the  present  export-subsidy  program,  for  It  covers  a period  of  sixteen 
aonthe  and  there  nay  be  other  fruits  besides  citrus  Included  within  the 
canned  and  preserved  fruits  exported  from  Tam*  during  1950. 

in  attempting  to  determine  the  approximate  value  of  Florida  citrus 
■hipped  to  foreign  oountrlee.  It  should  bo  kept  in  adnd  that  acne  of  the 
oltrus  sent  to  northern  states  is  exported  by  their  ports  to  Europe  and  is 
recorded  as  an  export  of  those  states  and  not  Florida.  The  quantity  of 
Florida  citrus  exported  frtxu  the  northern  states  la  very  small,  however, 
because  Florida's  oranges  have  a relatively  greater  content  of  iuloe  than 
thoee  of  California,  Ariaona,  and  Texas,  which  makes  then  more  difficult 
to  preserve  an  long  boat  tripe.  Furthermore,  a large  part  of  California's 
orange  crop  ripens  during  the  eunnsr  when  seasonal  reductions  In  the  rate 
of  duly  imposed  by  various  European  countries  upon  citrus  imports,  are  in 
effect.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Florida's  orange  crop  ripens  during 
tl*  fall  and  winter  *an  exporters  cannot  benefit  fXxxa  these  tariff  ean- 
ccsalons,  which  were  achieved  through  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement*  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  larger  quantities  of  California' a oranges  have  been 
exported  end  California's  producers  have  benefited  noet  from  the  export- 
subsidy  program. 
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If  reference  is  made  to  Table  36  on  page  32b  where  the  figures  on 
•epea-ts  of  citrus  end  citrus  products  to  ilea  tom  Europe  and  Malaysia 
(East  Indies)  axe  presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  approximately  S3, 577,000 
worth  of  the  1950-51  citrus  crop  of  $229,259,000  was  exported  in  a fresh 
or  processed  condition.  If  this  amount  is  added  to  the  shipments  made  to 
Canada  during  the  1950-51  season,  87,5Ii6,000  worth  of  the  citrus  crop  was 
exported  from  Juno,  1950  to  July,  1951  under  the  impetus  of  the  export- 
subsidy  program.  It  has  been  desirable  to  disclose  the  maximum  amount 
of  Florida  citrus  exported  because  the  most  exaggerated  estimates  made  of 
any  Florida  coursodity  exported  are  the  estimates  of  oitrua  exports,  rang- 
ing from  fiftoen  to  twenty  million  dollars. 

Other  Edible  Products 

Among  o tiutr  edible  produote  exported,  peanuts  have  held  a promi- 
nent place  and  make  up  the  class  of  unuto  and  nut  products1'  In  the  tables. 
Most  of  those  peanuts  wore  grown  in  Alabama  and  shipped  from  Pensacola 
and  Panama  City.  Exports  of  thin  oare-odity  have  decreased  since  19U9  be- 
cause of  an  unfavorable  railway  freight  rate  relaticnship  now  existing 
between  the  producing  areas  in  Alabama  and  the  porta  of  northwest  Flor- 
ida (See  Pages  69-93  )• 

The  rice  exported  from  Pensacola  cones  from  Arkansas  and  is  sent 
to  Cuba,  which  is  ana  of  the  principel  markets  for  'Jnited  States  exports 


and  they 


years,  absolutely  no  rioo  being  exported  by  that  pert  during  1950. 
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Large  shipments  of  sheat  flour  from  the  mid-western  states  rare 
■eat  to  Europe  under  our  foreign  old  prograiis  during  19l*8  and  19l*9,  and 
tint  accounts  for  the  flour  exports  from  Pensacola  during  these  years  > 
Even  the  small  quantity  In  1950  went  to  that  continent,  specifically 
Oreoce.  She  flour  exports  of  West  fain  Beach  during  1950  ware  a flour 

Cold  storage  eggs  from  tie  Middle  West  are  Bent  to  Cuba  and  Vane- 
auela  from  South  tlorlda'a  ports.  Miami's  exporta  of  eggs  decreased  from 
1948  to  1950  id  die  those  from  Tampa  and  Port  Everglades  increased,  though 

The  edible  vegetable  oils  exported  aro  tea  seed  oil,  soy  bean 

oil.  They  oone  from  many  different  states  for  shipment  to  Cuba.  The 
coconut  oil  is  manufactured  In  California  from  the  imported  copra  of  the 
Pacific  islands. 

The  prices  of  these  vegetable  oils  fell  considerably  from  191*8 
to  19li9,  lilce  the  prices  of  the  animal  oils  and  fats,  and  as  a result 
the  value  of  the  vegetable  oil  exports  increased  only  133  per  cent  dur- 
ing 19li9,  thoufji  the  quantity  exported  increased  by  354  per  cent. 

Animal  Feeds  and  Fodders 

Six  and  one-half  per  cent  of  Florida's  exports  in  1950  was  com- 
posed of  animal,  feeds  and  fodders,  making  it  ana  of  the  moat  important 
classes  of  occDodltiee  exported.  Of  foods  and  fodders  exported  during 
1950,  cottai  seed  oaks  and  peanut  meal  ahipmonta  from  Panama  City 
amounted  to  $6,601,226  of  the  total  98,1*79,939.  The  principal  recipient 
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ms  Narmty,  with  France  and  Danmark  taking  sandier  amounts. 

frantically  no;  port  in  Florida  is  sngagod  in  exporting  foods 
and  foddora.  Jacksonville  sends  citrus  palp  and  prepared  feeds  to  toe 
Bahama  and  Europe}  Pensacola  exports  soybean  meal)  poannt  naal,  and  pre- 
pared foods  for  poultry  to  Cuba  and  Norway;  Hiaml  and  Tampa  ship  their 
praparad  feeds  to  toe  Bahamas  and  other  countrieo  of  toe  Caribbean}  and 
Vast  Fain  Beach  Bonds  poultry  foods  to  Cuba* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  toe  value  of  the  animal  foeda  and 
foddora  exported  in  1?50  was  133  per  cent  greater  than  toe  value  of  those 
exported  in  1?1j9.  The  quantities  exported  during  both  years  differed  by 
only  a few  hundred  pounds*  This  ms  a rocult  of  the  feet  tost  the  pri.ee 
of  cotton  seed  oaks,  tfiieh  is  exported  frtn  Panama  City,  doubled  during 
1950*  This  change  in  price,  together  with  a decrease  in  the  exports  of 
animal  feeds  and  fodders  from  other  states,  enlarged  Florida's  share  of 
toe  United  States  trade  in  animal  feeds  and  fodders  from  20  per  cent  in 
19U9  to  50  per  cent  in  1950. 

Inedible  Vegetable  Products 

Cigarettes,  end  not  cigars,  are  the  principal  tobacco  manufac- 
tures exported  from  Florida.  IJiani  ships  more  than  half  of  them  to  the 
different  countries  of  toe  Caribbean,  mainly  the  Netherlands  Antilles} 
■Test  Pain  Beach  exports  the  others  to  Cuba.  Small  quantities  of  cigars 
produced  in  Florida  are  also  exported  to  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

Florida  manufactures  a few  rabbor  products  such  ss  mate,  hose, 
bolts,  and  other  specialties  which  are  exported}  but  most  of  the  rubber 
manufactures  exported  from  Florida  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
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rubber  tires,  tubes,  and  footmar  which  cone  from  the  northern  states. 
Some  rubber  scrap  and  easts  is  exported  trm  the  state,  but  It  has  been 
included  in  the  raiacaUaneoue  class  of  "all  other  oo~>odities, " instead 
of  rubber  manufactures. 

Textiles  and  apparel  manufactured  in  Florida  are  ahipped  from  Tam- 
pa, Jacksonville,  and  Miami.  They  make  up  half  of  oil  the  textiles  and 
apparel  exported  during  the  period  of  this  study.  Tampa's  textile  ax- 
porta  ware  cotton  apparel,  osiamda  fiber,  and  sisal  fiber]  Jacksonville' a 
sere  cotton,  rayon,  and  some  woolen  apparel]  the  bulb  of  Kind's  were 
made  up  of  cotton  bolt  doth,  with  smaller  quantities  of  rayon  and  woolen 
apparel.  15®  market  for  these  Florida-produced  poods  was  the  Caribbean, 
practically  eva;y  island  of  the  Antilles,  and  every  Central  American 
country  taking  some. 

West  Pain  Beach  and  Pensacola  exported  the  non-Florida  textiles, 
which  Tsrnt  to  Cuba  and  consisted  mainly  of  cotton  yam  and  twins  for 
Cuba's  olothing  industry. 


Forestry  and  Wood  Products 

Florida's  forests  are  the  source  of  the  most  important  commodities 
produced  in  Florida  and  exported  from  Florida.  These  products,  naval 
stores,  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper,  sro  exported  to  every  continent  except 
Australia. 

Exports  of  lTE&er,  naval  stores,  wood  pulp,  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  various  wood  manufactures  totaled  approximately  13  million  in 
19W,  16  million  during  19li9,  and  17  million  for  1?S0.  Uiia  inoreasing 


reflect  the  recession  in  the  over-ell  Florida  export  trade 
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during  1910  • feroantagowise,  though,  those  corraodities  did  not  continue 
to  gain  in  imxnrtanoe  as  a Florida  export}  they  actually  lost  ground, 
becauso  they  cade  up  10-1/2  per  cent  of  Florida's  exports  In  19U8,  111  per 
cent  in  1910,  and  13  per  cent  In  1950.  This  nas  due  to  the  fact  that, 
even  though  exports  of  nav.nl  stores  roes,  shipments  of  paper  to  Europe 
and  South  Africa  decreased  as  exports  of  mod  pulp  increased.  Exports  of 
paper  fron  the  nation  reflect  the  sans  trend.  Bavin.;  reached  a postear 
peak  In  19li7,  they  hare  decreased  since  than,  while  mod  pulp  exports 
havo  hold  their  own. 

Fomandina  and  Jacksonville  exported  all  of  the  wood  pulp  and 
part  of  the  paper  exports.  They  consisted  of  craft  wood  pulp,  palp  board, 
and  craft  paper  fron  factories  located  in  Palatkaj  Jacksonville;  Foman- 
dina; and  St.  Kory's,  Oeorgla.  Fort  St.  Joe  and  Fonsaoola  exported 
looaUyHoanufaotured  cardboard  hoses,  and  Panama  City  sous  draft  paper. 
These  products  went  to  Western  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Philippines. 

Naval  stores  havo  been  one  of  Florida's  main  exports  ever  since 
Florida  was  first  colonised  by  the  Spanish  and  havo  always  found  a ready 
market  In  Europe.  During  the  last  war,  whan  this  market  was  closed  due 
to  the  Comm  occupation,  Florida's  exports  diminished  considerably;  but 
since  the  war  they  have  risen  consistently.  Hoe  in  In  barrels  and  sons 
turpentine  ore  the  main  naval  stores  exported.  Tho  percentage  of  Florida' i 
exports  consisting  of  naval  stores  rose  from  2 per  cent  in  19UD  to  5 par 
cent  in  1950,  because  Florida  acquired  a proportionately  larger  share  of 
the  increased  trade  In  this  aomodity  by  the  United  States.  From  19U8 
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to  1550,  Florida 'b  share  of  United  States  exports  Increased  from  9 per 
coat  to  ZW/2  per  cent. 

Sawmills  are  located  in  practically  every  county  of  FLorlda,  and 
the  lmior  for  export  usually  moves  to  Un  noaroet  ports  for  transporta- 
tion to  its  foreign  markets.  As  a result,  ovary  port  in  Florida  ships 
such  eeemn  products  as  boards,  planks,  cooperage  materials,  and  rail- 
road ties.  All  of  die  lunber  exported  Is  of  southern  pine,  no  cypress 
being  sent  abroad  from  Florida. 

As  can  be  seen  {Ton  the  table  on  exports  during  1933  and  193U, 
lumber  and  naval  stares  in  the  past  sere  much  more  important  Florida  ex- 
ports. They  represented  33  per  cent  of  Florida's  export  trade  in  193li> 
whereas  these  consoditles  in  1950  made  up  only  8-1/2  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports.  Exports  of  lunber  and  naval  stores  have  not  actually  de- 
creased in  value  over  the  years,  but  Florida's  export  trade  has  become 
more  and  more  diversified  as  it  has  multiplied  in  value. 

Millwork  plants  are  as  widely  distributed  in  Florida  as  the  sale- 
mills,  but  tie  plants  producing  the  "wood  manufactures"  exported  are  those 
located  in  the  larger  urban  centers  of  Florida.  Included  in  these  manu- 
factures arc  furniture,  house  fixtures,  prefabricated  buildings,  barrels, 
hardware,  and  before  1950,  boxes  and  orates.  In  1950,  "bates  and  orates" 
were  shifted  by  the  M-visknto  the  "lumber”  class.  Bile  may  account  for 
the  decrease  in  wood  manufactures  during  1950.  Though,  again,  it  nay  not 
account  far  this  decrease,  for  there  has  boon  a continuous  steep  decline 
in  exports  of  wood  manufactures  iron  the  United  States. 
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Bituminous  Coal 

Europe  suffered  an  acute  shortage  of  coal  in  tiia  immediate  poet- 
ear  period,  and  the  United  States  Government  undertook  a program  to  re- 
lieve this  shortage  by  exports  of  coal  frcca  the  United  States.  Some  of 
this  coal  was  shipped  from  Pensacola,  and  the  $3,1£1j551  of  coal  exported 
ircra  Pensacola  during  the  first  eight  nontha  of  19M  sent  to  Francs  and 
Italy.  After  August,  19b8,  shipments  of  coal  through  Pensacola  sere  dls- 

progrars  moves  through  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  federal  Government  has  in- 
dicated that  it  may  renew  large  shipments  of  coal  through  Itonsacola,  hut 
at  the  time  this  was  being  written  only  email  quantities  were  being 
exported  from  Pensacola. 


Phosphates  and  Other  fertilisers 
The  cue  export  coiaaodity  Which  holds  an  outstanding  position  in 
Florida's  trade  is  phosphate  rock  and  fertiliser.  It  is  the  leading  ex- 
port by  volume  from  Florida,  accounting  for  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  during  19lj9>  and  71  per  cent  during  1950. 

Sib  low  value  represented  by  such  huge  shipments  of  phosphate  is 
dus  to  the  feet  that  moot  of  it  is  exported  as  rook,  not  averaging  much 
more  than  a dollar  per  long  ton.  The  phosphate  rock  that  has  bean  crushed 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  ea  to  make  it  absorbable  by  plants, 
has  more  value.  However,  this  "superphosphate,11  as  it  is  called,  makes  up 
only  a snail  part  of  the  phosphates  exported  from  Florida.  The  other 
phosphate-exporting  states  exported  proportionately  larger  values  of  super- 


phosphate. 
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ll2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  United  States  phosphate  exports, 
thou^i  to  only  30  per  cent  of  their  Height. 

Florida  is,  consequently,  a source  of  phosphate  rock  rather  than 
processed  fertiliser  in  international  trade,  because  Florida's  phosphate 
has  only  a snail  distance  to  travel  by  rail  to  reach  the  relatively 
choapor  nenns  of  transportation  by  boat.  The  other  phosphate-producing 
regions  of  the  United  States  are  located  far  from  the  sea  in  Tennessee, 
Montana,  and  Idahoj  and  the  phosphate  that  is  mined  there  is  subjected  to 
a greater  degree  of  processing  in  order  to  remove  any  excess  Height  be- 
fore being  transported  by  rail  to  the  seaboard  for  export. 

Florida's  phosphates  (rock,  superphosphates,  and  mixed  fertilisers 
with  a greater  percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  chemical)  do  not 
go  to  any  one  country,  like  so  many  of  Florida's  other  exports,  but  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Sons  of  the  main  markets  are 
found  in  Hoe tern  Europe  and  the  Far  East;  and  when  these  markets  were 
closed  daring  World  War  II,  phosphate  exports  declined  abruptly,  rising 
again  only  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  those  areas. 

The  nitrogenous  fertilisers  include  mixed  fertilisers  with  a 
greater  percentage  of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  simple  sodium  nitrate  and  liq- 
uid nitrogen.  Fart  of  these  are  manufactured  or  mixed  in  Florida,  except 
the  liquid  nitrogen  which  cones  from  HopevUle,  Virginia,  and  goes  to 
Cuba  throu^i  West  Palm  Beach. 

Potaseic,  organic,  and  other  mixed  fertilisers  compose  the  “other 
fertilisers"  class.  They  are  not  widely  distributed,  like  the  phosphates, 
but  are  exported  principally  to  the  Caribbean  countries. 


quantities  aa  not  to  Justify 


separate  reo<®iiticei  by  the  Division  b classification}  and  they  comprise 

muriatic  aoid  and  sulphuric  acid  aborted  from  West  Pain  Beoci:  tor  the 
use  of  tho  sugar-manufacturing  establishments  of  Cuba,  and  some  oitrlc 
acid  frera  Tampa.  The  chemical  products  caiaiated  of  explosives,  pharma- 
ceutical prepsratima,  pigmonte,  paints,  varnishes,  dyes,  synthetic 
resins,  coemetice,  soaps,  and  various  toilet  preparations.  In  the  rare 


tical  preparations,  pigments,  paints,  and  varnishes  are  separated  from 
the  other  chemical  products.  Ibis  was  possible  as  these  two  groups  of 
chemicals  were  not  tampered  with  during  a major  revision  of  the  classi- 
fication during  19ii9,  which  had  for  its  purpose  tho  concealment  of  inf or— 


Other  Nan-metallic  itinerale  and  Products 
Hie  "other  non-netallic  minerals"  exported  from  Florida  ware  salt, 
sulphur,  natural  bitumen,  limestone,  dolomite,  Fuller's  earth,  kaolin, 
and  other  clays  and  earths.  Cnly  small  quantities  of  each,  however,  were 
exported  during  the  three  years  of  I9I18,  19lt9,  and  1950.  The  remaining 
"non-metallie  mineral  products*  wore  fire  brick  for  the  lining  of  sugar 
mill  boilers  in  Cuba  and  such  clay  products  as  tile,  pottery,  and  novel- 
ties for  the  retail  stores  of  Cuba. 


Glass  Products 


Searly  all  of  the  exports  of  glass  and  glass  products  were  plain 
window  glass  and  plate  glass,  which  were  not  manufactured  within  the 
state.  The  only  glass  products  from  Florida  sources  mors  sons  glass 
bottles  exported  iron  Pensacola,  and  a few  glass  specialties  which  Miami 
sent  to  Hie  Bahamas  and  Cuba. 

Machinery  and  Transportation  Equipment 
The  two  largest  groups  of  comodltiea  in  Florida's  export  trade, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  not  produced  within  the  state,  are  machinery 

Code  numbers  35-36,  371,  respectively) . The  machinery  constituted  16 
per  cent,  and  the  vehicles  8 per  cent  of  Florida's  export  trade  in  1950. 
This  represents  a decrease  iron  22-1/2  per  cent  in  19li8  for  machinery, 
and  from  10  per  cent  for  vehicles. 

An  inquiry  into  this  subject  at  the  different  ports  revealed  that 
the  decrease  in  exports  of  vehicles  was  a result  of  the  substantial  re- 
duction in  shipments  of  new  vehicles  Iron  West  Balm  Beach  during  19lt9 
and  1950.  Exports  of  used  vehicles  from  Miami.  increased  during  the 
three  years  but  the  increase  in  shipments  of  used  vehicles  was  not  great 
enough  tc  offset  the  diminished  exports  of  new  vehicles . There  is  a 
largo  market  for  used  automobiles  in  Miami,  and  man}'  of  these  "used  cars" 
are  exported  after  being  repaired  and  refurnished. 

The  exports  of  machinery  in  1950  were  lose  than  those  of  19U8, 

Cuba,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain.  If 
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this  o ns  shipment  is  disregarded,  a gain  actually  occurred  In  the  expor- 
tation of  all  types  of  machinery,  except  electrical.  A considerable 
amount  of  electrical  appliances  such  as  refrigerators*  sashing  machines, 
air-conditioning  equltnent,  etc.,  arc  sent  continuously  to  Cuba  through 
Sfest  Pal”-  Beach;  and  this  wee  the  only  type  of  machinery  ahich  loat  any 
ground  during  the  three  years.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery 
exported  is  produced  in  other  states,  only  a small  part  being  produced 
by  local  ostablislments.  Some  of  these  exnorts  are,  however,  machinery 
shich  has  been  overhauled  and  repaired  in  Florida  and,  subsequently, 
sent  to  the  near-by  Caribbean  countries. 

Cuba  sas  the  market  for  approximately  all  of  the  vehicles  ex- 
ported and  more  then  half  of  the  machinery.  Florida's  exports  represent 
nearly  half  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  In  machin- 
ery and  vehicles.  The  total  machinery  and  vehicle  exports  of  Florida 
are,  however,  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  United  States  exports 
of  theae  commodities,  representing  leas  than  1 per  cent, 

T]ie  Foreign  Trade  Division  revised  the  vehicle,  aircraft,  and 
vessel  classifications , during  the  Burner  of  19b9,  with  the  purpose  of 
preventing  tie  disclosure  of  the  quantity  and  types  of  military  equipment 
exported  from  the  United  States.  Biia  revision,  consequently,  made  it 
impossible  to  present  the  value  and  quantity  of  vessels  and  aircraft  ex- 
ported during  the  throe  years  of  this  study. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  far  the  first  eighteen  months  (January, 
19l|8-June,  19li9)  *en  military  and  civilian  aircraft  were  reported  to- 
gether, and  of  the  figure*  for  the  last  eighteen  month*  (July,  I9I19- 
DocerAer,  1950)  tfien  civilian  aircraft  were 


reported  separately  and  the 
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military  aircraft  combined  with  all  other  military  equipment  exported, 
indicates  that  exports  of  aircraft  amounted  to  approximately  $600,000 
each  year,  vilitary  aircraft  appear  to  account  for  75  per  cent  of  this 
figure.  Cuba  was  the  recipient  of  moot  of  the  aircraft  in  the  paat,  but 
It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  who tier  this  was  all  military  or  civilian. 

A similar  analysis  of  the  figures  on  exports  of  vessels  during 
the  thirty>«ix  months  of  this  study  reveals  that  exports  of  vessels 
ranged  between  $100,000  and  $150,000  annually,  most  of  which  were  non- 
will taiy. 

Those  veneris  were  undoubtedly  email  watercraft,  for  there  is  a 
separate  recording  ly  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  for  tankers  and  other 
large  cargo  ships  sent  abroad.  They  are  probably  manufactured  within 
the  state  since  Florida  has  a substantial  ship  and  boat  building  industry. 


Florida  produces  nearly  half  of  the  fabricated  metal  products  ex- 
ported from  the  state.  Host  of  the  metal  products  going  out  of  host  Palm 
beach  and  Pensacola  are  not  manufactured  in  Florida,  while  those  exported 
from  the  other  ports  of  Florida  are  Florida  manufactures. 

Host  Palm  Beach  ships  mainly  knocked-down  steel  houses  and  rail- 
way track  equipment,  such  as  steel  rails,  girders,  switches,  spikes,  ate. 
These  coma  under  the  Di vista's  classification  of  "Iron  and  Steel  Semi- 
manufactures . " 

Iron  and  steel  products  made  in  Florida  and  exported  are  tin  cans, 
cylinders,  tools,  cutlery,  hardware,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  pipe  and 


fittings.  They  compose  the  "Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures"  and  "Advanced 
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These  ratal  products  are  chipped  fTcra  all  of  the  main  porta  of 
Florida,  which  follow  from  the  fact  that  Ilerida's  netal  fabricating  ae- 
tabllstaants  are  not  concentrated  in  any  one  section  of  the  state,  bat 
are  widely  distributed.  The  trend  in  the  export  of  these  produots  fol~ 
lorad  tho  pattern  of  tha  over-all  Plc-i.ia  trade,  falling  in  1PU9,  and 
rising  again  during  1?S0. 

In  ocmarloon  with  the  United  States  export  trade  of  iron  and 
steel,  copper,  and  almrinuE  products,  Florida's  exporta  of  these  products 
are  similar  to  those  of  nscMnery  and  vehicles . They  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  United  States  trade  in  these  coisaodities. 

All  Other  Comaodities 

All  other  oonraditlee  not  of  sufficient  value  or  might  to  be 
shorn  separately  mre  included  in  a miscellaneous  class  with  the  code  lat- 
ter "I”,  idiich  also  consists  of  (a)  the  Division's  miscellaneous  class 
which  la  similar  to  the  miscellaneous  class  of  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  (b)  all  shipments  of  general  merchandise  valued  at  less 
than  3100  (gift  parcels),  and  (0)  since  1950,  certain  undisclosed  pro- 
vision aquiptaent  of  a military  nature. 

Tho  ccmoditf.os  cocgxuing  the  Division' a idscollaneous  class  mre 
listed  separately  by  tha  Division,  prior  to  191(9,  and  it  woo,  therefore, 
possiblo  to  catch  a glimpse  cf  the  value  of  the  principal  comodities  in- 
cluded within  that  class.  The  value  of  the  most  important  consoditiss 
during  yiiiR  was  6389, 680  of  photographic  and  projection  goods;  $910,000 
of  scientific  and  professional  instmiwnta,  apparatus,  and  supplies; 
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$280,268  of  nueical  lnatrumonte,  parts  and  accessories)  $293,70li  of  mis- 
cellaneous office  supplies)  $328,322  of  toyo,  athletic  and  sporting 
goods)  and  $209, 77U  of  books,  naps,  pictures,  and  other  printed  natter. 
Cuba  Imported  noet  of  the  above  oosrodltlea.  Unfortunately,  these 
smaller  classes  sere  cocfcined  in  19li9,  and  there  nas  no  nay  to  determine 
what  their  later  values  sere. 

Included  In  the  class,  also,  are  $lj80,l|09  of  raw  cotton  shipped 
by  tho  Federal  Ooveranent  from  Pensacola  during  Decertoer,  29$ 0,  the  last 
ncnth  of  the  study.  Cotton  exports  from  Florida  ceasod  after  World  War 
IX,  and  if  the  value  of  this  shipment  of  cotton  during  December,  1950, 
ns  shown  separately,  it  night  have  given  the  impression  that  raw  cotton 
was  a regular  export  Instead  of  an  axception,  especially  since  It  would 
have  been  listed  firet  due  to  its  code  nurfcer  0121.  In  the  subsequent 
detailed  tables,  tills  shipment  is  shown  separately. 


Florida's  inports  consist  principally  of  crude  and  semi-proeessed 
agricultural  products  which  are  largely  non-coopetitlve  with  products 
produced  in  Florida  and  otiier  states  of  the  nation.  These  comodities 
are  subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations,  and  cause  the  value  of  Florida's 
Imports  to  fluctuate  nuch  more  than  their  quantities.  Florida  consumes 
the  greater  part  of  its  Imports,  according  to  the  information  gathered 
at  the  porta,  and  does  not  act  merely  as  a trading  or  distributing  cen- 


ter for  its  imparts  as  it  does  far 


Coffee 


Nothing  brings  out  the  above  statements  more  clearly  than  Flor- 
ida's principal  import,  coffee,  an  agricultural  product  not  groan  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  the  United  States,  The  quantities  of  coffee  im- 
ported decreased  from  86,906,189  pounds  In  19l|8  to  70,lliU,366  pounds  in 
1950j  but  the  value  of  these  irq>ortod  quantities  aas  822,157,652  during 
I9I18,  and  $33,75U,6o5  during  1950,  A 50  per  cent  increase,  thus,  oc- 
curred in  the  value  of  Florida's  coffee  imparts,  while  the  actual 
quantity  received  by  Florida  decreased.  The  price  of  coffee  at  Santoe, 

dishing  upwards  during  this  period,  from  27  cants  a peund  in  January, 
I9I18,  to  5!t  cents  during  Decomber,  1950.*  This  rise  in  price  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  imported  by  both  the  United  States  and  Florida, 
but  the  decrease  was  not  great  enough  relative  to  price  to  produde 
larger  monetary  outlays  for  coffee  by  Florida  or  the  nation. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  inport  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
Florida,  and  the  Btate's  share  of  the  total  United  States  imports  was  3 
per  cent  during  1950.  Florida's  iiqxirto  of  coffee  come  in  through  Jack- 
sonville, where  the  coffee  is  roasted  in  loed  plants  and  then  distri- 
buted throughout  Florida  with  small  quantities  going  to  southern  Georgia. 


The  second  most  iimiortant  Florida  import  is  sugar,  a tropical 
agricultural  product  like  coffee,  the  price  of  which  also  has  risen  duri 


*U.S.  Department  of  Connerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Statistics,  1951  Edition.  A Supplement  to  The  Survey  of  Current 
Business  (Washington:  Qovemnent  Hinting  Office,  1951),  p.  lCH 
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tha  last  law  years.  Despite  the  rise  In  price,  the  quantities  Imported 
by  Florida  Increased  iron  19I18  to  1950,  in  contrast  to  the  quantities  ol 
00 lies  imported.  As  a result,  sugar  advanced  Iron  lourth  place  In  impel— 
tance  as  an  import  during  19U0  to  second  place  in  1950,  though  the  per- 
centage ol  the  total  value  ol  Florida  inparts  represented  by  sugar 
Increased  very  slightly.  Iron  8-1/2  per  cent  during  191(8  to  only  9 per 
cant  by  1950.  Hie  inports  ol  sugar  by  ths  nation  Increased  during  tills 
period,  and  Florida's  sugar  inports  remined  at  2 per  cent  of  total  United 
States  sugar  imports. 

the  return  trip  ol  tiie  Vest  Fain  Beach  railmy  car  lerries  Iron  Havana. 

The  largest  anounts  are  imported  during  tile  spring  and  Sumer  nan  the  when 

ths  quantities  imported  during  19lt8,  19l|9,  and  1950  dilfered  by  only  a 
lew  tiiousand  pounds,  is  directly  related  to  the  increase  in  the  price  ol 
sugar.  Blackstrap  molasses  is  a by-product  ol  sugar  manufacturing;  con- 
sequently, as  tite  production  ol  sugar  has  expanded  to  met  an  increased 
demand,  the  price  ol  molasses  declined.  Renee,  the  value  ol  molasses 
inports  shrank  Iron  3 per  cent  to  1/2  ol  1 per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  Florida's  hearts. 

Florida  is  the  principal  state  irqjorting  molasses  trim  abroad. 

Ths  cesrodity  is  isqxirted  through  Fort  Everglades  iron  Cuba  for  various 
oomnercial  uses,  as  it  is  inedible. 
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Newsprint  Paper 

Hrasprlnt  paper  for  the  newspapers  and  publishing  companion  of 
Florida  la  the  third  leading  import  of  the  state,  and  It  la  the  only 
leading  import  not  received  from  the  Southern  Hentapharo.  Canada  eu[>- 
pllee  Florida  with  the  greater  part  of  ite  newsprint  paper  needs  and  Fin- 
land the  remainder,  with  the  Netherlands  sending  an  occasional  shipment 

Miami  Is  the  wain  reolplant  of  this  paper,  for  approximately  half 

County.  Central  Florida  obtains  Its  supplies  of  newsprint  paper  through 
Tange,  while  North  Florida  acquiree  ite  supplies  by  way  of  Jacksonville. 

There  is  a constant  flow  throughout  the  year  of  this  comodi ty 
from  Canada  to  Iiiani,  Tampa,  and  Jacksonville,  due  to  the  steady  demand 
for  It  by  nswopaper  establishments.  The  only  seasonal  change  that  occurs 
is  a shift  In  the  points  of  export  from  Canada.  During  the  late  spring 
and  Burner  months,  Florida  receives  its  newsprint  paper  from  the  nansrfisn 
Croat  Lakes'  ports]  but  after  the  St.  Iawrence  River  freoses  over  In  the 
late  fall  it  begins  to  come  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  mainly 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  prioe  of  ne»print  paper  rose  after  World  War  II  and  leveled 
off  at  8100  per  short  ten  in  19liB.^  The  value  of  Florida's  Imports  of 
newsprint  paper  was,  therefore,  fairly  oonatant  during  the  last  faw  years, 
but  the  Canadians  have  recently  raised  the  price  by  810  per  ton,  *loh 
will  increase  the  value  of  Florida's  imports  of  newsprint  paper  unless 
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quantity  imported  occur*  or  Florida  shift*  to 


other  source.  Both  are  quite  unlikely,  hoaever,  as  Canada  is  the  mrld's 
largest  supplier  of  neeeprint  paper  and  the  United  States'  demand  for  it 
la  highly  inelastic. 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  fron  Cuba  has  been  a leading  import  of 
Florida  sines  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  leaf  tobacco,  sterna, 
and  strippings  for  cigar  mnufacturing  hare  been  the  type  of  tobacco  im- 
ported) and  shereas,  previously,  it  eas  imported  by  Key  West  where  the 
cigar  industry  of  Florida  eas  located  in  the  pact,  most  of  it  nos  cornea 
in  through  West  Fain  Beach.  Free  there  the  greater  part  is  shipped  to 
Bnmsylvania,  Ohio,  and  California  for  their  cigar  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Tampa  imports  sane  of  ita  tobacco  requirements  directly. 
Bacently,  however,  Tama  has  been  receiving  a large  quantity  of  leaf 
tobacco  through  Miami  which  accounts  for  Miami's  imports  of  this  com- 
modity, though  no  cigar  or  cigarette  factories  are  located  there. 

Florida's  tobacco  imports  made  up  9-1/2  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
its  total  lnporte  in  19l|S,  but  oily  6 per  cent  in  1950,  shile  the  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco  imported  by  Florida  here  been  fairly  constant.  The  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  la  the  main  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  importance  of  tobacco  as  an  import.  Expressed  aa  a percent- 
age of  total  United  States  tobacco  imports,  Florida's  ware  8-1/2  par  cent. 
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Fruita  and  Vegetables 

The  one  cocrodity  imparted,  the  greater  part  of  which  la  not  con- 
sumed within  Florida,  la  taananoa.  They  are  unloaded  at  the  porta  of 
Ulani,  Tanpa,  and  Jacksonville,  and  troa  there  are  distributed  to  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  World  Bur  II,  the  inportatic®  and  distribution  of  bananas 
witliin  tie  United  States  n In  the  hinds  of  only  a fra  concerns,  princi- 
pally The  Standard  Unit  and  S tease  hip  Ccnpnny  and  The  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany with  its  narketlng  subsidiary,  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Coqpany.  During 
World  War  n their  ships  sere  taloan  error  by  the  Federal  Ojvenment  and 
this  gars  an  opportunity  to  nany  snaller  concerns  to  enter  the  field  of 
inserting  and  narketlng  bananas.  As  a result,  Ulani  la  now  one  of  the 
□ajar  ports  of  entry  for  bananas  In  the  United  States. 

Jacksonville  woe  a prominent  banana-importing  port  seen  before 
the  ear.  Its  bananas  nave  by  rail  to  the  north,  ehsroas  the  bananas  from 
Ulani  are  transported  northward  by  refrigerated  trailer  trucks. 

Florida  actually  handled  25  per  oent  of  the  nation's  bananas  Im- 
ported by  the  nation  during  l&B,  and  bananas  naria  up  15  per  cent  of 
Florida's  imports  that  year,  which  made  them  Florida's  second  most  valu- 
able import.  Subsequently,  Florida's  iiqxxrts  of  bananas  declined  and 
fell  to  fourth  place  among  its  inporta  by  value,  representing  only  6 per 
cent  of  the  total  Florida  import  trade,  and  12  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
banana  imports. 


Fresh  and  frosen  fruit. 


trine  which  are  used  by  comerclal  eetabliehaente,  especially  bakeries. 
Guava  jollies  and  preserves  imported  through  Tampa  are  the  only  other 


The  fresh  and  frosen  fruits  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  suianer,  while  the  canned  and  preserved 
fruit  imports  are  heavy  afterwards  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

Coconuts  are  iiported  from  Honduras,  as  well  as  other  Caribbean 
countries,  by  way  of  Tampa.  Hoet  of  then  are  sold  by  retail  grocery 
stores,  Alls  others  are  used  by  novelty  and  oonfectionerywannufaoturing 
concerns.  Inqwrts  of  coconuts  are  heaviest  from  September  to  January  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  tourist  industry  at  that  time. 

Huts  and  nut  products  have  a code  number  of  0132  in  the  tables 
on  irqnrts,  as  coconuts  are  a true  nutj  whereas  in  the  tables  on  exports, 
peanuts,  a ground  nut,  justified  a code  number  of  0158. 

Hie  fresh  and  frosen  vegetables  imported  are  nearly  all  tantaee. 


with  a few  cucumbers  and  molangas,  which  cone  principally  from  Cuba. 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  that  country  enjoys  a 20 
per  cent  proferontia'*  reduction  of  the  18  cents  per  pound  duty  on  tooa- 
toos  between  December  1,  and  the  last  day  of  February. 1 Tomatoes,  conse- 
quently, are  imported  during  this  three  month  period  in  large  quantities, 
especially  when  the  production  of  tematooe  in  Florida  la  low  dua  to  a 
heavy  frost.  Hardly  any  froeh  or  frosen  vegetables  are  imparted  during 
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tho  manor  norths,  and  rofsreno*  ray  bo  aada  to  Appendix  A to  aoa  the 
largo  variation  in  seasonal  lupvts  of  these  vegetables. 

Tbs  bulk  of  the  canned  and  preserved  vocetablea  was  saod  and 
other  Irish  potatoes  imported  frara  Canada,  far  those  potatoes  are  not  re- 
garded sa  "fresh."  They  are  Imported  during  tbs  late  fall  and  winter, 
because  the  seed  potatoes  are  usually  planted  during  the  sinter  and  early 
spring,  l-rccrte  free  Canada  cease  during  the  stumer  aonthe,  and  the 
snail  quantities  of  vegetables  coning  in  st  that  tins  are  not  potatoes. 

Ifaat  products 

Imported  neat  products  are  earned  and  roast  beef  eras  Argentina 
and  Qrucaay.  They  are  all  oanned,  because  federal  sanitary  restrictions 
CBlos  it  virtually  Impossible  to  bring  fresh  or  frown  neat  feoa  those 
oountrioe.  Imported  through  JacksonvUle  and  iarqa  tin  year  round,  tiny 
are  distributed  throughout  Florida  and  southern  margin.  Florida's  beef 
production  never  has  boon  adequate  for  tho  needs  of  its  axpanilm:  pcpula- 
tion.  Sinoe  Florida  Is  in  tin  position  to  lm»rt  beef  directly  from 
abroad  ty  inter,  it  Is  one  af  the  nsln  states  Importing  beef  fron  abroad, 
and  ocoowted  far  8 par  cent  of  the  nation's  oannad  beef  laports  during 
1SW  and  9-1/2  per  cent  in  19ltf. 


i,  bristles,  feathers,  bonaa,  hoofs,  end 
CMly  one  of  these.  Mdse  and  sklnq  ess  Imported  in  any  large  qusn- 
d it  is  shots)  separately  in  the  subsequent  detailed  tables. 
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Leather  end  Leather  Products 

Leather  products)  etch  aa  handbag,  bolts,  shoes,  and  ‘various 
novel tias  :uade  of  alligator  skins  are  laported,  Haiti  being  the  principal 
source.  iOaral  brings  in  most  of  thorn,  and  they  are  sold  throughout  the 
state  by  all  types  of  snail  retail  stereo.  Imiorta  of  these  leather 
productr  are  concentrated  during  the  winter  months,  when  Florida's  tour- 
ist trade  is  heaviest.  A great  deal  more  alligator  skins  products  are 
imported  by  sir  through  mead,  with  other  states  as  their  final  destina- 
tion, but  no  figures  are  available  on  this  traffic. 


Animal  Feeds  and  Fodders 

Florida  itqxjrte  a substantial  amount  of  sugar  beet  pulp  as  fodder 
for  its  dairy  industry.  Half  of  the  pulp  imported  during  the  throe  years 
cane  from,  the  beet  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe,  specifically,  the 
Netherlands,  Franco,  Qernany,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bounania.  Hie  rest 
cams  from  Argentina,  riiile  sons  cottar  seed  oaks  was  imported  from  Haiti 
through  iilaml. 

Fertilizers 

Tba  fertilizers  imported  are  entirely  different  free  those  ex- 
ported. Florida  acquires  potash  fertilizers  from  abroad,  because  pro- 
duction of  potash  within  the  llnltod  States  has  always  been  email.  Ger- 
many Is  Florida's  main  supplier.  The  nitrogenous  fertilisers  were  leather 
meal,  castor  cake  meal,  Ideserlte,  nitrate  salt,  emonlun  sulfate,  but 
principally  nitrate  of  soda  fren  chile.  Other  various  mixed  fertilisers 
were  isqiorted  from  Europe. 


ss 

All  of  the  Florida  fertilizer  icmorte  made  up  8 per  cent  of  the 
fertilizer  imports  of  the  United  States  during  1950,  for  the  soil  of 
Florida  as  sail  as  other  southern  states  is  deficient  in  nitrogen  owing 
to  the  prevailing  high  average  temperatures  which  decrease  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil.-1 


Petroleum  Products 

Petroleum  products  assumed  a prominent  place  among  Florida's  im- 
ports during  1950,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  residual  fuel  oil 

products  are  usually  net  by  other  states  of  the  union.  During  191(9,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  government,  which  controls,  to  a certain  extent,  domes- 
tic production  and  shipments  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  lifted 
restrictions  an  the  liqiartation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  with 
the  result  that  Florida  reached  to  the  southern  Caribbean  for  a large 
amount  of  residual  fuel  oil  during  1950.  This  wan  also  caused  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  European  currencies  during  Septesher,  19U9,  which  auto- 
matically decreased  the  price  of  petroleum  products  from  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  and  Trinidad,  and  the  inadequacy  of  United  States  production  of 
some  petroleum  products  after  the  Korean  War  began  in  July,  1950. 

In  addition  to  the  residual  fuel  oil  imported  by  ,n  of  the  large 
urban  centers  for  their  heavy  industries,  TOmpa  imported  8163,283  of 
petroleum  asphalt  from  Trinidad,  and  Key  West  received  shipments  of  gas 
oil  and  distillate  fuel  oil  during  191(8  and  191(9  from  the  Netherlands 


1" Fertilizers, 11  Encyclopedia  Americans,  7ol.  XI,  (1950). 
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Antilles. 

Included  in  the  $4>6h&,0li2  of  petroleum  product®  recorded  for 
1950  in  Table  6 are  $161,980  of  orude  petroleum.  The  title  aae  not  al- 
tered to  "petroleum  and  petroleum  jareducta*  to  account  for  this  one 
shipment  of  crudo  petroleum,  since  It  might  give  the  lrapreealcc  that  con- 
siderably more  crude  petroleum  was  imported  than  actually  mas  the  case. 

In  all  other  tables  this  shipment  of  crude  petroleum  is  given  separate 
recognition. 


Lumber  and  Logs,  Ohicle,  Synthetic 
Textiles,  Sisal,  and  Honequen 

Florida  not  only  exports  lumber  but  also  Imports  it,  though  the 
imports  arc  mahogany  and  pise  fir,  while  the  experts  are  southern  pine. 

The  Yt'cis-n-ickor  Mahogany  Canpany  of  Pensacola,  one  of  the  larg- 
est such  companies  in  the  oountry,  imports  mahogany  logs  and  rough  lumber 
traa  Honduras  and  Panama  share  it  ears  extensive  interests.  It  subjects 
same  of  these  to  further  process  at  a local  mahogany  mill,  transshlppii^ 
the  rest  to  all  parte  of  the  Itaited  States. 

Jacksonville  also  imports  mahogany  lumber  which  is  used  by  local 
industries,  though  theirs  comes  from  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  mahogany,  millions  of  feet  of  rough  pine  for  hsr> 
ber  are  Imported  from  Canada  by  Port  Everglades  and  Miami,  where  it  is 
processed  and  used  by  the  local  construction  industry.  This  trado  with 
Canada  is  of  fairly  recent  origin,  and  is  responsible  for  Florida's 
enlarged  lumbar  ebqxarta. 

Chicle  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  class  of  "naval  stores,  guv, 
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and  resins”  imported  by  Florida.  It  Is  Imported  Iron  Mexico,  through 
Tampa,  for  the  use  of  various  candy  and  chewing-gun  manufacturing  estab- 

The  recently  developed  import  trade  In  synthetic  textiles  Is 
mainly  of  rayon  apparel  and  finery  iron  Cuba,  which  upon  arrival  In  lest 
Pain  Beach  are  chipped  to  the  northern  etatee  by  express. 

Sisal  free  Haiti  and  hanaqusn  from  Cuba  are  other  tropical  agri- 
cultural products  Imported.  During  the  period  of  this  study,  Jackson- 
ville brought  In  the  sisal  and  West  Bain  Beach  the  henequen,  which  were 
distributed  to  various  textile  establishments  In  Florida.  Snell  emounts 

Commodities,  Principally  from  Europe 

Alcoholic  beverages  imported  are  principally  Scotch  whiskey  iron 

from  Cuba.  If  reference  Is  made  to  Appendix  A,  where  the  Monthly  amounts 
imported  are  presented,  it  will  be  noticed  that:  first.  Imports  rose 
after  September,  1 9bJ,  when  the  British  Pound  Sterling  was  devalued  tnm 
Jli.03  to  $2.80,  and  Increasingly  greater  anounte  of  Scotch  whiskey  were 
imported  (the  small  anounta  of  beverages  previously  Imported  were  run  and 
winee),  second,  there  la  a definite  Indication  of  periodicity  In  the  lsr- 
portatd.cn  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Scotch,  wine,  and  rum  were  Inported  In 
greater  quantities  during  October,  November,  end  December,  than  In  any 
other  throe  month  period  of  each  year.  Alcoholic  beveragea  are  a rela- 
tively expensive  co-nodl ty  to  stock,  and  are  Inported  Just  before  and 


during  the  tourist 
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biles  such  os  AnrHaHj  Ronaulto,  etc.,  to  the  United  States,  as  a pert  of 
their  program  to  acquire  dollar  eschange.  Sales  to  Florida  isqwrters 
reached  a peak  during  191$,  after  which  they  declined  until  the  saner 
of  19li9,  then  they  sere  practically  at  a standstill.  After  the  British 
devaluation,  imports  increased  considerably,  because  these  automobiles 
could  be  imported  at  loser  prices,  thereby  stimulating  sales,  the  buyers 
of  this  type  of  automobile  being  very  price  conscious.  Florida  took  2 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  automobile  imports  in  19U8,  but  increased  ite 
share  to  5 per  cent  by  1550. 

Agricultural  machinery  fro"  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  followed 
the  trend  in  irqxjrte  of  automobiles,  and  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Florida  have  decreased. 

Iran  end  steel  products  were  imported  frcra  Europe  by  all  the 
major  ports  of  Florida.  These  produote  fall  into  tec  olassos.  The  iron 
and  steel  semi-manufactures  is  the  most  important  and  includes  reinforo- 
ing  bars,  wire  rod,  and  structural  beans  and  shapes.  This  construction 
steel  ie  used  by  the  building  industries  of  Florida.  The  other  class  of 
iron  and  steel  msnufactures  is  made  up  of  cutlery,  hardware,  stoves,  etc. 
There  was  also  a small  amount  of  iron  and  steel  tinplate  and  template 
scrap  and  waste  imported  by  Miami  from  Cuba. 

Imports  of  tltese  3eni-and-finishad  iron  and  steel  products  were 
srall  up  until  the  beginning  of  1550j  but  due  to  the  shortage  the  United 
States  has  experienced  since  than,  and  the  lowered  price  of  Europe's  ex- 
ports, Florida's  imports  of  these  products  expanded  to  four  times  their 
former  value.  The  United  States  during  the  36-month  period  of  this  study 


followed 


though  ita  imports  only  doubled,  and  Florida  now  accounts  far  3 per  cant 

ing  1550. 

CUly  snail  quantities  of  camant  were  imparted  by  Florida  during 
1$1*0  and  19li9»  and  absolutely  none  ware  imported  during  1950  until  the 
month  of  July,  let,  Florida's  cement  imports  during  the  last  6 months 
of  1950  were  of  such  a large  value  as  to  amount  to  51t  per  sent  of  the 
total  cement  imports  of  the  United  States  during  1950. 

’Aero  has  been  only  one  estoblishmsnt  producing  cement  in  Florida, 
the  General  Fortland  Cement  Conpany  of  Tampa,  and  it  has  never  been  able 


to  satisfy  Florida's  oenerrt  requiremante.  Consequently,  cement  has  always 
been  brought  from  other  states  to  moot  Florida's  needs.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  War,  however,  and  the  looming  shortage  In  building 
materials  due  to  military  requirements,  Florida  began  to  lsqnrt  large 

lias  continued  to  do  so  since  then. 

A factory  has  now  been  built  near  Flagler  Beach,  Florida,  to  pro- 
duce annually  approximately  526,1)00,000  pounds  of  cement  from  coquina 
shell  and  Is  scheduled  to  place  ita  first  cement  on  the  market  during 
January,  1953.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Florida's  cement  Imports  from 
abroad  amounted  to  312,227,000  pounds  during  1950,  it  Is  possible  that 
Florida's  cement  imparts  will  decrease  considerably.  If  not  completely, 
once  the  factory  at  Flagler  Beach  begins  to  operate  at  its  predicted  capa- 
city. Florida  may  continue,  however,  to  Import  cement,  for  it  received 
1,270,170,000  ponds  during  1950  by  rail  and  water  from  other  states. 
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lass  the  quantities  shipped  to  other  states  by  the  sane  means.*-  Any 
shortage,  therefore,  of  cement  in  the  nation  will  moot  likely  force  Flor- 
ida to  meet  some  of  its  cement  requirements  from  abroad. 

The  Florida  legislature  passed  a bill  in  1937  providing  for  a fee 
of  IS  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Inspecting  cements  produced  in  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  discourage  its  importation^  but  the  United  States 
State  Department  opposed  the  law,  for  the  United  States  had  reduced  the 
iiqjort  duty  on  cement  by  25  per  cent  In  its  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
with  Belgium  and  regarded  this  action  of  Florida  as  an  obstruction  to  its 
policy  of  encouraging  trade.  The  State  Department,  assisted  by  the  port 
authorities  of  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Pensacola,  succeeded  in  having  the  law 
declared  unconstitutional  and  an  Injunction  issued  against  its  enforce- 
ment by  a Federal  Court  in  Hew  Orleans. ^ 

The  coal  tar  products  imported,  to  the  extent  of  a million  dollars 
in  1950,  consist  of  ereoeote  oil  (ereoeol)  which  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Jacksonville  brings  in  the  largest  quantities  for  lumber-treating 
plants  in  Jacksonville  and  Gainesville,  for  it  is  an  effective  wood  pre- 
server . Pensacola  also  imported  some  creosote  oil  for  the  same  purpose. 

in  Carloads  by  Groups  of  Comoditles  and  by  Oeogiaphio  Areas— Class  f 

3 team  Railways  (Htoningtoni  Government  Printing  Of  flee , 1951),  p.  5. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Aray  1951,  Part  2 "Com- 
<355S5ii£it  Printing'  Office,  1951), 

pp.  636-757. 

2Flarlda  Research  Bureau,  Florida  and  Its  UQney  (St.  Augustins, 
Florida:  The  Record  Company,  1938),  p.  2hd. 
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Other  Nan-metallic  Minerals  and  Products 

There  are  other  varioua  nan-metallic  minerals  Imported  in  email 
quantities,  though  the  only  one  of  any  importance  is  gypoun  rook  from 
Digwall,  Mora  Scotia,  mhloh  is  used  by  two  plants  in  Jacksonville  for  the 
manufacture  of  plasterboard. 

Hie  non-netallic  mineral  products  are  made  principally  of  day 
products,  which  Jacksonville  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
(The  souvenir  brown  clay  ashtrays,  mugs,  plates,  ate.,  sold  at  ths  local 
University  of  Florida  Book  Store,  with  the  eeal  and  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity, are  from  Canada.) 

All  Other  Ccmnodltlea 

"All  other  cosnoditiea"  with  a code  number  of  *1"  consist  of  the 
same  miscellaneous  groupings  es  described  for  the  oarreeponding  export 
class | however,  imports  of  euoh  articles  as  photographic,  musical,  scien- 
tific, and  athletic  equipment  were  of  minor  importance.  The  only  com- 
modity of  any  large  value  during  1950  included  in  this  class  was  copper 
and  copper  products. 

Returned  United  States  Products 

The  returned  United  States  products  are  different  kinds  of  mach- 
inery and  machine  tools  returned  temporarily  for  repair,  re-eharpening, 
ate.,  from  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  the  other  Antilles.  Only  a very  small 
pert  are  actual  rejects  of  United  States  merchandise.  The  only  purpose 
of  retaining  this  class  of  products  in  the  tables  of  the  study  was  in 


that  the  figures  might  be  comparable  to  those  of  other  Census 
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Areas  and  Principal  Countries  of  Trade 

Florida's  southern  neighbor,  Cuba,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
country  trading  with  Florida.  From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  the  present,  Cuba  has  been  Florida's  main  source  of  imported  goods) 
and  since  World  War  II  it  has  become  the  principal  country  of  destination 
of  Florida's  exports. 

As  a result  of  Cuba's  proximity  to  Florida,  trade  batmen  the  two 
was  certain  to  derelop.  Cuba,howBVog  became  much  more  important,  through 
the  years,  as  an  exporter  than  as  an  importer,  because  Cuba  supplied 
Florida  with  certain  tropical  foodstuffs  which  Florida  did  not  produce, 
while  Florida  did  not  produce  many  of  the  oommoditiae  Cuba  lacked  and 
needed,  mainly  finished  manufactures  and  foodstuffs  of  the  tenders te 
climates. 

After  World  War  II,  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Florlda- 
Bsvana  Railroad  Car  Ferry  Service  between  the  ports  of  West  Palm  Beach 
and  Havana,  a link  was  actually  forged  between  the  railroad  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  other  forty-seven  states  of  the  Onion, 
thus,  beeans  a veritable  "hinterlancP  of  Florida  from  which  could  be 
brought  the  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  Cuba  wished  to  purchase. 

Within  a year,  Cuba  began  to  shift  a largo  part  of  its  trade  with  the 
United  States  from  the  other  Atlantic  and  Qulf  ports  to  the  port  of  West 
Pal".  Beach, 

Cuba  accumulated  large  dollar  reserves  during  World  War  H,  then 
It  had  a continuous  active  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
as  controls  on  the  purchase  and  export  of  goods  from  the  United  States 


were  lifted  during  the  postwar  period,  Cuba  Increased  its  imports  from 
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the  United  States.  At  the  sane  tine  the  American  people,  whoee  purchas- 
ing poser  was  at  an  all— tine  high,  provided  Cuba  with  additional  dollars 
due  to  Increased  imports  of  Cuban  products. 

The  and  result  of  the  above  factors  aas  an  increase  of  United 
States  exports  to  Cuba  free  an  average  of  $151  Billion  a year  during  the 
ear  (19l*l-li5)  to  $510  million  In  19i|7,  after  ehieh  It  declined  until  it 
roee  again  In  1950  to  $1*56  million.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  this 
trade  hoe  been  with  and  through  Florida.  Aa  a result,  Cuba  accounted  for 
61*.B  per  cent  of  Florida's  exports  during  1950,  and  1*6  par  cant  of  the 

There  is  no  specific  type  of  commodities  exported  to  Cuba.  It 
slaply  takes  the  bulk  of  everything  exported,  except  the  connodltlee  pro- 
duced In  Florida,  such  as  phosphates,  naval  stores,  citrus  fruits,  animal 
feeds,  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and  paper.  Imports  from  Cuba  are  similar  to 
the  type  Imported  from  the  rest  of  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America— tropical  agricultural  products.  Cuba  is,  therefore,  a part  of 
Caribbean  region  In  regard  to  Florida  Isgiorte,  but  not  its  exports.  The 
sane  applies  to  the  Bahamas  which  imports  large  quantities  of  all  types 
of  commodities  from  Florida,  but  export  only  some  vegetables  and  shell- 
fish. 

In  any  analysis  and  presentation  of  the  foreign  toads  of  Florida, 
it  la  best  to  segregate  the  trade  with  Cuba  from  the  trade  with  other 
areas  and  countries,  because  (l)  the  Cuban  trade  is  such  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  Florida  foreign  trade,  and  (2)  the  ccr- odlties  of  the 
Cuban  trade  are  of  a different  nature  from  the  exports  to,  and  the  Imports 
from,  other  nearly  and  faraway  areas  and  countries.  This  also  holds  true 
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to  a certain  dogree  of  the  trade  with  tlio  Bahamas. 

Hie  following  table  is  presented,  consequently,  with  a breakdown 
of  Florida's  trade  by  area,  in  which  Cuba  and  the  Bahanas  are  designated 
as  areas.  The  trade  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America  has  been  subjected  to 
further  division  in  order  that  the  various  areas  may  be  combined  and  re- 
combined to  fam  such  regions  as  the  Caribbean,  southern  North  America, 
South  America,  etc.  The  north  coast  of  South  America  may,  thus,  be  com- 
bined with  other  areas  to  form  a Caribbean  region,  or  Latin  America,  or 
South  America.  It  was  deemed  beat  to  set  up  these  special  areas,  for  the 
usual  breakdown  by  continents  was  not  appropriate  for  Florida's  trade. 

Table  13  shows  the  25  principal  countries  of  destination  of 
Florida's  exports,  and  Table  lli  the  25  principal  countries  from  *ich 
Florida' a irporte  originate.  The  net  important  comodities  exported  or 
imported  from  these  countries  during  1950  appear  in  Tables  C and  0 of 
Appendix  B where  they  are  listed  with  their  values  and  weights.  If 
reference  is  made  to  these  tables,  it  will  be  noticed  that  oertain  char- 
acteristics of  the  trade  of  Florida  stand  out  in  regard  to  sources  and 

Tlhen  the  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  is  disassociated  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  mainly  a source  of  Florida's  imports, 
while  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  mainly  a market  for  Florida's  exports . 
This  is  true  of  these  areas,  wt ether  they  are  taken  separately  or  to- 
gether. Bach  one  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  areas,  except  Cuba  and  the 
baliaaas,  sends  Florida  a much  larger  percentage  of  its  imports  than  it 
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receives  of  its  exparta|  and  if  these  areas  are  combined,  they  account 
for  62.8  per  cent  of  the  exports  during  195°,  ldiile  only  9.7  per  cent 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  took  21.8  par  cent  of  Florida's  exports, 
which  aas  more  than  trd.ee  the  percentage  received  ty  the  above  Western 
Herd sphere  areas;  but  theso  three  continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
sent  Florida  only  lit  per  cent  of  its  imports,  lass  than  one-fourth  as 
much  as  the  Wb^te.m  Hemisphere,  excluding  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas. 

When  the  trade  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  is  added  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  tho  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Wester:.  Hemisphere  in  its  entirety 
accounts  for  78.2  per  cent  of  the  1950  export  trade  of  Florida,  and  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  time  loses  importance  as  a Florida  export  market. 

tanco  in  Florida's  trade  among  the  other  Anti] lea  and  southern  north 
America,  except  tiro  Netherlands  Antilles, tdiich,  during  1950,  roes  to 
sixth  place  among  the  countries  of  origin  of  exports  due  to  large  ship- 
ments of  residual  fuel  oil.  Whether  or  not  it  will  remain  so  depends 
upon  whether  Florida  continues  to  import  this  petroleum  product  from 
there,  or  turns  again  to  sources  in  the  United  States. 

Colombia,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  ranked  second 
among  tho  countrios  of  origin  during  19U8  and  19li9l  but  fell  to  third 
place  in  1950  when  exports  of  bananas  to  Florida  decreased;  and  Brasil 
shipped  relatively  greater  amounts  of  coffee,  owing  to  its  rise  in  price. 

Brasil,  thus,  became  Florida's  second  largest  source  of  imports, 
rather  one  iiroort,  coffee,  as  the  only  other  oomodity  of  any  value  re- 
ceived from  Brasil  was  a few  hides  and  skins.  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 


the  other  countries  on  the  east  coeat  of  South  America,  supplied  Florida 
with  canned  beef  and  sore  eighth  and  fifteenth  as  sources  of  Florida' s 
isfiorts.  These  three  South  American  countries  are  of  little  ijqjortance 
in  Florida's  expect  trade,  for  Argentina  took  only  81, WS  of  Florida's 
exports,  Uruguay  SU5,221,  and  Brasil  8605,809,  during  1950. 

Chile  followed  Argentina  as  the  next  principal  country  of  origin 
Kith  its  large  exports  of  fertilisers  to  Florida,  and,  like  Argentina, 
took  only  negligible  amounts  of  exports.  Thin  also  holds  true  for  Ecua- 
dor, also  on  the  nest  coast  of  South  America  with  Chile,  which  sends 
bananas  but  imports  hardly  anything  from  Florida. 

Canada,  frequently  termed  northern  Worth  America  in  regional  and 
continental  presentations  of  Dinted  States  trade,  is  the  only  other  coun- 
try of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  besides  Cube,  which  is  a leading  country 
in  the  export  as  well  as  the  irgwrt  trade  of  Florida.  Canada  Is  more 
important,  though,  as  a source  of  Imports,  sending  Florida  newsprint 
paper,  lumber,  and  potatoes  which  amounted  to  9.3  per  cent  of  Florida's 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  all  exports  during  1950  went  to  Europe, 
where  the  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ranking  countries  in 
Florida's  export  trade  during  1950  are  located.  Host  significantly, 
these  countries  cook  large  quantities  of  naval  stores,  phosphates,  wood 
pulp,  and  animal  feeds,  making  Europe  the  principal  market  area  for 
Florida-produced  goods  sold  abroad. 

Europe  supplies  Florida  with  automobiles,  chemical  products, 
structural  steel,  cement,  whiskey,  and  potaaslc  fertilisers.  let,  in 
comparison  with  Florida's  import  trade  from  other  areas,  Europe  is  not 
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important  as  a source  of  Inports  because  the  finished  raanufactures  It 
produces  are  competitive  to  raaiqr  produced  In  the  United  States. 

Asia  tnje  largo  aaounts  of  phcepfatss  fron  Florida  and  sens  ad- 
vanced Iron  and  steel  nsanfaetures.  pricer  to  World  «ar  II,  this  area 
roooivod  a inch  larger  jroportlan  of  Florida' a export*  due  to  larce  ehlp- 
nents  of  Bcrap  Iron  and  natal  nsnufhcturos  to  Japan  for  Its  aironsnt 


Despite  this,  Japan  m ninth  anreg  the  deetLnatlone  of  Florida 'a  ex- 
ports. Snail  quantities  of  tobacco  sera  received  firm  tile  Fhilippineo 
in  1SU0  and  l?l£>,  othorelse  veiy  little  tea  lapoxtad  fron  that  part  of 
the  world  because  no  direct  ship  llnee  hatred  Florida  and  the  hr  Seat 


id  durine  tl>e  period  covered  by  tt 


Uiveraliar  of  irade  and  Distance  of  Countries 
A dsflnlio  eharaoterlstlo  of  tin  axport  trade  of  Florida  la  an 
Inverse  correlation  betaecn  the  iHatanoo  of  a country  fron  Florida  and 
tha  diversity  of  ocomlltlee  agxrted  to  it.  The  shorter  the  distance 
to  • ClAjitry  frer.  FOmlda,  the  .Tester  la  the  arbor  of  different  am- 
■odlties  aborted  to  It  ty  Florida.  *»  nw  date  - a country  Is,  the 
euallor  ti»  radar  of  different  ccsseodttlao  exported  to  It. 

Bda  relationship  la  described  beet  hr  a staple  ourvillnaor  corre- 
lation shore  In  the  f aliasing  graph,  shore  diversity  la  greatest  #an  ax- 
pearKng  to  Cuba  end  the  Dohoarej  decreasing  repldly  ehan  exportlnr  to  tha 


coast  of  South  Anerloaj 
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BE  BKtATICNSHIF  OP  BE  deduce  OF  COONTHES  PROM  FLORIDA 
JlHD  be  DIVERS  ITT  OP  CCUMCOITIES  EXPORTED  TO  DEM,  1950 
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decreasing  slowly  after  exporting  to  Western  Europe  and  Braxllj  and 
smallest  when  exporting  to  the  Tar  East. 

the  number  of  different  ocenodity  classes  exported  to  the  Antil- 
les and  Central  American  countries  trading  alto  Florida  ranged  from  23 
to  72,  but  very  tew  of  these  are  Included  In  Table  C of  Appendix  B be- 
cause meet  of  the  many  different  conmodltiee  mere  exported  in  snail  quan- 
tities to  these  countries. 

There  is  no  such  relationship  between  diversity  and  distance  in 
the  irqxirt  trade  af  Florida,  nor  in  the  export  or  import  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

One  must  not  be  led  to  believe,  by  looking  at  the  graph,  that 
there  is  a definite  degree  of  correlation  between  diversity  and  distance 
in  this  case.  What  actually  exists  Is  a tendency  for  fewer  and  fewer  dif- 
ferent carnalities  to  be  exjicrted  to  a country,  the  farther  away  it  is 
from  Florida.  A definite  degree  of  correlation  cannot  be  computed  for 
this  case,  because  the  variable  of  "distance"  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined  due  to  the  many  different  sea  routes  that  exist  to  the  some 
country.  Furthermore,  the  exact  distance  may  depend  upon  whether  the  ex- 
ports go  by  tramp  or  linsr  and  which  porta  thay  are  sent  to  in  the  case 
of  such  countries  as  Canada  and  Brasil,  which  bars  important  ports  sepa- 
rated by  large  distances.  The  distances  presented  in  the  graph  are  those 
to  tbs  min  peats  of  these  countries  along  the  met  direct  sea  route,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  all  or  part  of  the  shlpaanta  of  Florida's  com- 
modities arc  sent  along  these  routes. 

Furthermore,  the  exact  decree  of  diversity  for  each  eounlay  is 
not  known,  because  some  of  the  commodity  clauses,  such  as  "other  chemicals 
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for  example,  canned  neat  products,  lumber,  flour,  rice,  etc. 

file  fact  that  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  distance 
and  degree  of  diversity  does  not  weaken  the  validity  of  their  correlation 
tor  even  the  noro  diverse  classes  of  ocencdltles  are  found  among  the  ex- 
ports to  the  nearest  countries,  and  the  less  diverse  classes  among  those 
farthest  away. 

Hie  value  of  total  exports  to  a country  has  nothing  to  do  elth 
the  diversity  of  trade.  For  example,  Homey,  which  eas  the  second  lead- 
ing country  of  destination,  imported  only  one  oonraodity,  Alls  the  exports 
to  Jamaica,  Aioh  eas  ths  tnenty-third,  fell  into  more  than  sixty  dif- 
ferent commodity  classes. 

In  reference  to  the  correlation,  it  can  also  be  stated  that  during 
the  first  2,000  nilea,  ehen  the  diversity  of  ccrasodlty  trade  is  decreasing 
rapidly,  the  exportation  of  non-Florida  products  is  also  diminishing  at  a 
high  ratej  and,  during  the  last  U>000  alias,  ehen  diversity  la  slowly  dis- 
appearing, the  exports  ale  being  confined  solely  to  Florida-produced  com- 
modities. 

*he  regression  curve,  therefore,  offers  a fairly  accurate  dsscrip- 
tlcn  of  tlie  export  trade  of  Florida.  It  describes  the  diverse  exports 
Iron  Florida  to  tie  Caribbean  countries  when  it  is  falling  rapidly)  the 
moderately  diverse  exports  of  Florida  and  non-Florida  products  to  Western 
Europe  and  Brazil,  as  the  slope  decreases)  and  the  export  of  too  or  three 
Florida-produced  oceraodltiee  to  southern  South  America,  South  Afrioa,  and 
the  Far  East,  when  it  is  leveling  off. 


CHAPTER  in 


iUni'S  PORE 


The  ports  located  In  north  and  northwest  Florida  are  referred  to 
as  the  "continental  ports"  in  tills  study,  in  order  to  disassociate  then 
from  the  ports  on  the  peninsula;  and  the  taro  groups  of  ports  are  dis- 
cussed separately,  for  they  differ  by  more  than  geographic  location. 

A table  with  the  trade  of  the  main  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Oulf  coasts  is  presented  for  con^arison  with  the  exports  and  imports  of 
all  the  ports  of  Florida.  Another  table  uith  the  intransit  trade  of 
Florida's  ports  is  Included.  Tables  are  presented  for  each  port,  shoeing 
the  principal  countries  they  trade  with,  and  the  oonmodltlos  they  export 
and  inport.  More  detailed  tables  are  included  in  the  Appendices. 

Jacksonville 

The  port  of  Jacksonville  is  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
continental  Florida,  twenty-two  miles  up  the  St.  Johns  River  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Most  of  its  exports  and  Imports  originate  and  terminate  in 
northern  Florida  and  southern  Qeargia  within  a radius  of  approximately 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  port.  The  area  within  this  radius  is  usually 
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THB  FOREIGN  TRUE  OF  FLORUKl'S  PORTS  DURING  1951 


2,0914,561 

1,782,305 

1,235,161) 

1,227,828 

juft?- 


117, 5l6,U86 

7U,127,957 

21,872,1)66 

16,820,850 

3314,716,266 

356,7114,057 




5,1149,31)1,039 


1.  Jacksonville  

2.  West  Fain  Beach 

3.  lHimrt 

5,  Port  Everclades 

6,  Pensacola 

7,  Panama  City 

8,  Key  West 

9,  Apalachicola  


t 61,1)62,227  1,520,356,553 

23,871,723  295.26U.839 

19,720,629  653,507,601 

1U, 263, 578  605,823,311 

8,822,512  580,170,711 

3,71)9,397  163,221,001 

2,310, U72  13U.500.U89 

U3,786  698,360 

MU §k??6 


Total 


«13U,  21)8, 295 


3,953,626,891 
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TiBIB  17 

THE  ZHTBUBIT  TRUE  OF  FLCRE4  BT  PORT,  DURING  1950 


Port  Value  Height 

±: iUsd. 


3. 


7. 


OUTBOUND  S1IIPHBN1S 

Port  Evergladea #1*197,790  133,619,285 

Jacksonville 329,353  1,139,387 

Miami 3114,170  3,23U,551 

fleet  Palm  Beach  216,625  1,901,663 

Tanpa  ......  121,677  680,723 

>.  Pensacola 31i,500  71,250 

City 31.05ll U21.639 

Total *2,5145,169  139,171,298 


1.  fleet  P41n  Eeaeh 

2.  Uiani  ..... 

3.  Port.  Everglades 

5.  Jacknonville . • 

Total.  . 


*1,866,871  18,686,875 

1,09,128  5,882,032 

82,190  32,876,032 

21.361,  250,511 

8,022 78,390 

$2,383,5714  53,769,81,0 
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DUSE  10 

TIE  AVERACE  MONTHLY  VALUE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 
OF  TIE  CUSTCf  E DISEUCTB  OF  TIE  UNITED  STABS,  A®  THE  PRDICIEAL  FOSS 
OF  THE  ATLANTIC  A®  OULF  STATES,  DOBING  1950,  19U9,  AND  19ll8 

In  Thousands  oTlio'ilara' ' " """ 

and  Fort 1950  19U9  19L8 


S9UU 

326.9 


739.8 

U72.U 


» HA106HIHB.  . . . 


Hriladolphia,  I*.  . 
Chester,  Pa.  . . 
Wilrdnefcon,  Del. 


N.  J.  ... 
City,  II.  J. 


13— Continued 


Custons  District 


VDiOBUl  . . 
Norfolk  . 


South  Atlantic  - 

. . . .Cwt.Dtatricto «** »*? 

NC8XH  CAROLINA 1.1  1.6  l.S 

Wilmington,  H.O.  • • • 1.1  1.6  l.S 

MorehBSd  CIV •••  •••  ••• 

SOUTH  GJUiGLEIA. L.8  U.7  1|.2 

Charleston li.lt  1»«7  Il«2 

Georgetown O.lt  ...  ... 

(BORGIA 30  20  2.5 

Savannah 30  20  2.5 

fushh. io.8  9.5  9.7 

Jacksonville 1.2  0.8  0.7 

aland. l.b  1.3  1.2 

West  Pain  Beach  ....  5*6  U.6  5*1 

Port  Everglades  ....  0.2  0.1  0.1 

Oulf  Coast  ' ‘ — “ 

Districts  163.7  172.9  177.2 


HEW  ORLFAIS 65.6  67.5 

New  Orleans,  La.  ...  62.3  65.8 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  ...  1.3  1.1 
Port  Sulphur,  la.  . . . 0.5  0.6 
Other l.lt  ... 


TABI£  1 i — Continued 


Cuatoce  District 

and  Port 


SABHE 8.1 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  . . 2.8 

Seaunont,  Texas  ....  1.8 

Lake  Charles,  La.  • . . 3.5 

GALVESTON 82.7 

Galveston,  Texas.  . . . i|2.7 

Houston,  Texas 36.2 

Freeport,  Texas  ....  0.1 

Corpus  Christ!,  Texas  . 3.6 

Texas  City,  Texas  . . . 0.1 

UHEDO 1.0 

Brownsville,  Texas.  . . 1.0 


South  Pacific 
Coast  Districts 


North  Pacific 
Coast  Districts 


Qreat  Lakes 
District 


U.S.  Territories 
& Possessions 


fc3.li 


2.5 


11.8 

6.8 

3*7 


2.2 

2.2 


llt.1 

19-0 


37.2 

15.6 


21.0 


1.0 


U.S.  Monthly  Average 


North  Atlantic 
Coast  Districts 


mpceE 


fc!3.7  fc33*l 

292-3  321-7 


MAINE  It  US?  HAJ  !K3  IHHE.  . . 1.6 

Portland 0.9 

Eaetport. 0.1 


MASSACHUSETTS.  . ...  50.1 

Boston fc8.6 

BS11  River 0.8 


BIBLE  18— Continued 


Hen  London  . 
183WX8K.  . . . 
Hew  York  . . 
Albany  ■ . ■ 


Mumimi 

Baltimore.  ■ ■ 

Other 

YIBOIHa 

Ilorfolk 

Newport  News  ■ 
Richmond  • . . 
Alexandria  . . 


HCEBI  CARCLUa  . . 
Wilningtcn,  H.C. 
Uorehead  Oily  . 


18 — Continued 


CU*t^  °^^rlci'  m Thousands  oi1  flm^.rg 

•Hard. 1.3  1.1  1.1 

West  fain  DoEoh 1.1*  1.3  1.3 

Fort  Everglades 0,8  0.2  0.1* 

Districts*  $7.0  5? -6  53.3 

FKffilDl  (Continued) 

Taa?® 1.0  0.8  1.0 

Pensacola 0.1  0.2  0.3 

Boca  Grade ...  ...  ... 

Panana  . 0,1  0.2  0.1 

Fort  St.  Joe ...  ...  ... 

«®H£ lwl  2.5  2.6 

Mobile,  Ala 3.6  2.0  2.6 

Gulfport,  Miss 0.5  0.5  0.2 

USB  GHLiiAiE 82.6  35.6  36.O 

Hew  Orleans,  la 81.7  35.3  35.8 

Baton  Rouge,  la 0.3  0.3  0.2 

Port  Sulphur ...  ...  ... 

Other 0.5  ...  ... 

SABINE 0.3  2.6  0.8 

Port  Arthur 0.1  2dl  0.6 

Beauaont 0.1  0.1  ... 

Lake  Charles 0.1  0.1  0.2 

GALVESTON 17.?  17.1  11.1, 

Galveston 6.0  8.1  8.5 

HoUBton 10.2  8.0  6.2 

ftaepcert 0.3  ...  ... 

Corpus  Chrieti 1.0  0.8  0.5 

Texas  City 0.3  0.2  0.2 

IAEED0 0.?  0.6  0.? 

Brownsville 0.?  0.6  0.? 

South  Pacific  .TT"  ~7~ . ~ — 

Coast  Districts  . ■ . _»-8  2?-7_ 

North  Pacific  « . . - , 

Coast  Districts 

l\  o.  territories  — 
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called  the  "tributary"  territory  of  the  port.  Jacksonville  hu  bean  eo 
successful  in  droning  the  products  imported  to,  and  exported  from,  this 
area  that  it  has  deprived  Femandlna,  Florida,  and  Brunswick,  Georgia  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  St.  Augustine  to  the  south,  of  their  foreign  trade. 

Actually,  soma  of  the  ooraaodities  exported  and  imported  by  the 
port  of  Jacksonville  arc  distributed  to,  or  received  from,  as  far  met  as 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  traffic  of  this  larger  hinterland  is  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  other  ports  in  the  Southeast,  such  as  Mobile,  Pen- 
sacola, Savannah,  and  Charleston. 

The  inport  trade  of  Jacksonville  is,  at  present,  of  inch  more 
value  than  its  export  trade,  for  there  has  been  a downward  trend  in  ex- 
ports from  the  port  daring  the  last  thirty  years,  due  to  diminished  ship- 
rants  of  phosphates,  cotton,  and  logs  which  were  the  main  commodities  ex- 
ported from  the  port  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  since  World  War  n there 
has  been  a rising  trend  in  Jacksonville's  imports,  as  a result  of  the 
large  coffee  trade  of  the  port  and  ito  increased  trade  with  Europe. 

The  value  of  Jacksonville's  coffee  imports  alone  was  greater  than 
all  the  iniorte  of  any  other  port  in  Florida,  and  they  constituted  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  Jacksonville's  total  inporta  during  the  three  years 
of  this  study.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  this  commodity  contributed  in 
part  to  the  upaard  trend  in  the  value  of  Jacksonville's  Imparts,  but  this 
was  not  the  only  cause. 


caraedity,  it  can  be  soen  that  the  commodities  such  as  automobiles,  iron 
and  steel  products,  potass  1c  fertilisers,  alcoholic  beverages,  etc.,  from 
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anang  those  contributing  to  the  rising  Inporta  of  the  port. 


is  previously  explained,  tile  importation  of  these  occnoditioe  from  Europe 
increased  (1)  after  the  devaluation  of  the  European  ourrsaoiss  during 
September,  19lt<,  and  (2)  after  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  Bar.  Jackson- 
ville has  been  the  Min  port  handling  these  increased  imports  from  Europe. 

There  definitely  seens  to  bo  a greater  centrifugal  force  in  the 
aoraneut  of  goods  in  the  surrounding  region  of  this  port  than  a centri- 
petal foree,  for  even  in  the  domestic  waterborne  trade,  receipts  of  food- 
stuffs, petroleum  products,  and  chemical  products  are  much  greater  than 

The  export  trade  of  the  port  is  couponed  principally  of  naval 
stores,  lusher,  wood  pulp,  mixed  fertilisers,  and  animal  feeds,  the  bulk 
of  which  goes  to  Europe.  Jacksonville's  exports  are,  therefore,  the  re- 
sult of  the  port's  strategic  location  in  the  nldet  of  a region  producing 
euoh  ccoJOditiee,  and  not  any  advantageous  freight  rote  adjustmnta  for 
the  port,  or  proximity  to  any  particular  country.  Jacksonville,  however, 
does  export  a great  deal  of  various  consumer  goods  to  the  sdiamao,  which 
are  only  a relatively  short  distance  from  the  part. 

The  port  of  Jacksonville  has  the  most  extensive  facilities  avail- 
able in  Florida  for  handling  watorberno  traffic,  and  during  World  Ear  XI 
it  expanded  ite  export  trade  much  meow  then  that  of  sny  other  port  in 
Florida  as  a result  of  its  ability  to  accomodate  augmented  truffle  neces- 
sitated by  ths  tar  effort.  There  is  considerable  berthage  space,  equip- 
ment  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargoes,  warehouses  and  other  stor- 
age facilities,  bunkering  facilities,  marine  repair  plants,  and  floating 
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equiposnt  at  the  port*  Ih  oase,  therefore,  largo  quantities  of  material* 
and  equipment  will  have  to  be  shipped  in  and  out  of  Florida  in  the  future, 
they  Trill  undoubtedly  move  through  Jacksonville. 

Fbmandina 

Fomandina,  twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  to  the  north  of  Jackson- 
ville, enjoys  the  same  taport  and  export  rates  in  effect  between  the  inter- 
ior and  the  iiqjortant  South  Atlantic  parts,  but  it  lost  its  formerly  large 
foreign  trade  in  naval  stores  to  Jacksonville  during  the  1920's  and  has 
never  regained  it*  Jbmandlna'8  present  export  trade  1s  with  ITance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Cuba,  to  which  the  port  exports  small  quantities  of 
so-called  boulder  or  hard  rock  phosphate  mined  in  Marion  County,  and  wood 
pulp  produced  by  the  mills  located  in  Jbrnandina. 

Pensacola 

ns  port  of  Fensaoola  is  located  at  tho  other  extreme  end  of  con- 
tinental Florida,  and,  like  Jacksonville,  lto  export  trade  expanded 
greatly  during  World  War  U,  riwo  cotton,  coal,  wheat,  flour,  and  other 
coanodities  of  the  Biddle  West  moved  through  the  port. 

Pensacola's  harbor  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  natural 
deepwator  harbor  cn  the  Oulf  of  Hbx1c<A  and  is  actually  closer  to  the 
Tonnes eeo  and  lower  Ohio  valleys  than  the  Atlantic  ports.  Consequently, 
whenever  exports  to  Europe  from  the  region  increase  abnormally,  a large 
part  of  them  are  routed  through  Rsnsacola,  and  the  value  of  exports  from 
Pensacola  reached  a poafc  of  J28,S56,9ll£  ia  1?1|6,  when  shipments  undo)-  the 

'^Campbell,  op.  pit.,  p.  51. 
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European  relief  procrane  were  being  sent  through  the  port.  After  tliet 
peak,  they  slowly  declined  until  the  miner  of  1950  when  they  began  to 
rise  again. 

Bio  value  of  exports  totaled  only  000, 000  in  1950)  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  moved  out  during  the  latter  pert  of  1950,  while  they 
rose  to  approximately  $13,000,000  during  1951  as  exports  to  Europe  began 
to  increase.  This  clearly  brings  out  the  fact  that  traffic  through  the 
port  is  substantial  only  whon  there  Is  an  intense  movement  of  cosroditiee 
from  its  hinterland  to  Europe.  There  is  always  vigorous  competition,  for 
this  traffic  on  the  fort  of  Mobile  and  Hew  Orleans  on  the  Oulf,  and  Balti- 
more, Harfolk,  and  Newport  News  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Pensacola's  competi- 
tors havo  been  more  successful  in  retaining  their  traffic,  when  exports 
Cron  this  hinterland  have  decreased. 

The  hard  core  of  Pensacola’s  expert  trade  is  with  the  Caribbean 
countries,  even  though  the  bulk  of  its  exports  in  the  postwar  period  went 
to  Europe,  end  when  exports  reached  their  lowest  point  in  1950,  nearly  all 
that  remained  was  its  trade  with  Cuba. 

Pensacola's  import  trade  is  mainly  with  Central  and  South  America, 
and  never  has  been  nearly  as  important  as  its  export  trade.  Since  19U7, 
the  port  has  been  unfavorably  affected  by  a divergence  between  tie  level 
of  rates  for  freight  moving  within  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  that  for 
freight  transported  across  tie  Alabama  state  line. 

Whon  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began  to 
grant  relief  to  the  railway  carriers  after  World  War  II  from  rising  coots 
of  operation,  by  permitting  them  to  raise  their  rates  for 
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»BLE  23 

he  renciBU,  ccwratas  nurao  with  ihbacoijl,  h chdeh  op  mpomwoE, 
BtlRI'C  1950 


6.  Panama 

7.  Netherlands  . . . 

6.  Cuba 

' . British  Honduras* 


Total 


73»  736, 1(97 
1,073,001 
8,602,902 
It, 520,180 
352,098 
9,077,100 
2,r:,.ua 


traffic,  the  Alabama  Public  Servlca  Comission  did  not  follow  with  per- 
nlcsion  for  proportionate  increases  In  Alnbana  intrastatw  ratoa.  Trana- 
portatlon  coata  for  Goode  ahipped  from  points  In  Alabaaa  to  Mobile  are, 
consequently,  lower  than  those  for  goods  shipped  to  Pensacola,  far  the 
foraer  take  intrastate  rates  stills  the  higher  interstate  rates  apply  to 
the  latter.  A large  amount  of  traffic,  tiierefore,  that  once  moved  through 
Pensacola  now  goes  by  way  of  Mobile. 

The  difference  in  Alabama  intrastate  rates  and  the  interstate 
rates  lisa  never  been  the  some  during  tlie  last  five  years,  for  there  has 
been  a lag  between  the  actions  of  the  Interstate  Comarce  Commission  an 
rates  and  the  actions  or  lack  of  action  by  the  Alabama  Comiaslon.  The 
freight  rato  situation  was  so  unfavorable  to  Pensacola  at  one  time,  that 
the  local  shippers  were  sending  their  fancies  Just  across  the  state  line 
either  to  deliver  or  to  receive  their  ,-oodaj  for  if  they  crossed  the  line 
by  rail  the  interstate  rates  applied  to  the  shipments,  and  the  higher 
coats  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  shippers  in  Mobile. 

The  situation  has  bean  somewhat  alleviated  since  then  by  the  ap- 
proval of  increases  in  Alabama  state  rates.  At  present,  a 9 per  cent 
differential  exists  between  the  intrastate  and  interstate  rates,  and  tint 
differential  is  enough  to  give  Mobile  a considerable  advantage  over  Pensa- 
cola. in  handling  traffic  terminating  or  originating  in  Alabama. 

The  policy  of  the  Alabama  Comission  has  reacted  upon  the  irmorta 
of  Pensacola  to  a greater  extont  than  on  its  exports,  because  a greater 
percentage  of  imports  want  to  Alabama  than  exports  came  from  there.  It 
lies  all  twit  throttled  Pensacola's  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  were 
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previously  sent  to  Alstons.  The  rate  per  ton  of  nitrate  of  sods  iron  Pen- 
sacola to  Btadhgham  is  8U.07  plus  IS  per  cent  for  the  increased  costs  of 
operation,  ntdla  the  rate  per  tai  far  nitrate  shipped  from  Uobile  has  only 
a 6 per  cent  surcharge  for  increased  costs,  and  the  9 per  oent  difference 
has  caused  this  trade  to  shift  to  Mobile. 

Bio  State  of  Habers  oens  and  operates  the  Mobile  docks,  and  they 
are  considered  among  the  more  modem  in  the  ttxited  States  as  a result  of 
the  improvements  made  by  the  state  government.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  state  government  is  merely  protecting  its  investment  and  pro- 
moting the  trade  of  its  only  pert  tar  maintaining  the  difference  in  the 
level  of  intrastate  and  Interstate  ratee,  though  it  may  sincerely  be  inter- 
acted in  keeping  transportation  ooete  don  for  intrastate  trade.  It  mould 
be  nell  to  keep  in  mind  mhan  considering  the  above,  the  fact  that  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  passed  a bill  in  September,  1919,  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  tlio  Florida  counties  of  Bay,  Calhoun,  Kscambla,  Holmes,  Jack- 
son,  Ocalooea,  Santa  Roea,  Holton,  and  Washington,  to  the  State  of  At  aha— 
with  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.1  This  proposal  mas  rejected  by  the  State  of  Florida,  as  sell  as 
the  counties  Involved,  to  the  disappointment  of  Alabama. 

Panama  City  is  approdnately  one  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Pen- 
sacola, almost  in  a direct  line  south  of  the  border  batmen  Alabama  and 


Press,  1936),  p.  112. 
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TABLE  25 


IHE  iKDKIHU.  COUNTRIES  TRUING  WITH  EANMfi  CUT,  IN  ORDER  OF  BCTORTUKE, 
DURINO  1950 


Countxy 

—'Vai™  

■eight 

6,31(1,278 

9, 1(06,632 

5,61.5,675 

3,578,318 

1,51(3,289 

l.UOl.,691 

3-  Cub* 

5 • Union  of  South  Africa  • ■ • 

18{t,38 

9.  Netherlands  

33,922 

ga,563 

U.  Belgiun 

Total 

76,147,211 

1.  Chile  

IMPORTS 

60,926,160 

17,636,800 

it.  Netherlands 

Total 

Ul(,051(,l(0l( 

Georgia.  Tbs  foreign 


for  it  exports  to  Europe  but  inports  from  South  Aiaoiica. 

The  Alnham  freight  rate  situation  has  not  affected  Banana  City's 
trade  liice  it  has  Pensacola's,  becauso  Banana  City's  brads  originates  and 
terminates  in  northern  Florida  and  soathnsstern  Georgia.  All  of  the  pot's 
exports  cone  from  this  area  and  arc  mainly  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
heavily-forested  area,  uhich  affords  a good  supply  of  ticfcer  for  Guiana 
City's  paper  factories  and  eaxnillB. 

Port  St.  Joe  and  Apalachicola 

The  ports  of  Port  St.  Joe,  Apalachicola,  Cambells,  St.  Harks, 
and  Port  loon  located  to  the  east  of  Panama  City,  along  the  coast  of  the 
central  section  of  continental  Florida,  eero  at  one  tins  or  another  vary 
prominent  in  Florida’s  trade. 

During  the  1830's,  when  Florida  was  Btill  a territory  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida  as  yet  unsettled.  Port  St.  Jos,  Apalaohloola,  St.  Harks, 
and  Port  Loon  uero  thriving  ports  due  to  their  proximity  to  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  them.  Tso  short  railroads  wars 
built  from  the  Apalachicola  River  to  Port  St.  Joe  and  one  from  Tallahassee 
to  St.  Harks  and  Port  Loon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 


Port  Loon,  after  a brisk  period  of  trade, 
13h3, 2 and  St.  barks  took  over  its  foreig 
to  engage  until  the  first  World  War. 


^Kathryn  Trimer  Abbey,  Floridai  Lend  of  Change 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  12WJ,  pp.  173-170. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  17l». 
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161iL>  and  after  a hurricane  hit  than  the  next  year  they  were  all  but  aban- 
doned. the  present  city  of  Port  St.  Joe  Is  a new  city,  two  utiles  from  the 
site  of  the  old  city  (called  St.  Joseph),  and  has  paper  factories  and  saw 
mils,  *ich  produce  the  c nly  commodities  exported  by  Port  St.  Joe. 

Apalachicola  and  Cambells  are  no*  engaged  in  coraaroial  fishing, 
though  they  do  carry  on  sure  donee  tic  trade  in  eea  shells  and  petroleum 
products,  and  occasionally  receive  ar  send  a few  goods  to  a foreign 
country. 


Best  Palm  Beach 

tfest  Palm  Beach  owes  its  export  trade  to  a superior  means  of 
transportation  of  goods  to  Cuba,  and  not  to  any  special  geographic  advan- 
tage, favorable  freight  rates,  or  exclusive  hinterland. 

Hie  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is  of  recant  origin,  dating  back 
only  to  1931.  The  Federal  Government  adopted  the  port  in  1933  as  a Fed- 
eral project,  deepening  the  basin,  widening  the  channel,  aixl  providing  for 
an  annual  maintenance  fund,  1 thus  making  it  possible  for  the  bigger  ships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  call  at  tho  port. 

Ite  exports  were  confined,  during  the  1930'a,  to  general  merchan- 
dise, refined  oils,  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
intensive  use  ms  made  of  the  port  during  tho  subsequent  war,  but  it  was 
the  selection  of  West  Palis  Beach  by  the  (test  India  Fruit  and  Steasahip 
Company  as  a base  for  its  railroad  oar  forty  service  to  Havana,  that  made 

^Campbell,  op.  pit.,  p.  SB. 
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It  tfco  leading  port  of  Florida. 

The  oar  ferry  service  nan  originally  established  by  the  Florida 
Bast  Coast  Idne  In  1921  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  because  the  railroad, 
now  stopping  at  Homestead,  sxtonded  at  that  tine  to  Key  West.  A section 
of  the  trade  to  Key  West  was  destroyed  by  a hurricane  during  September, 
1935,  and  the  ferry  service  was  moved  to  Port  Bverglades.  The  service 
was  suspended  completely  during  the  war  titan  the  Federal  Qovwrnment  took 
over  the  ferries  for  use  as  adno-ewaspors  in  the  Paoific.  They  were  re- 
turned for  private  operation  during  19U6,  and  the  Went  India  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Company  reestablished  the  service  betsosn  Rat  Bverglades  and 

The  congestion  at  Port  Everglades  during  the  irradiate  postwar 
period,  with  tic  Amy  and  Havy  using  its  facilities,  prorated  the  Conpany 
to  neve  its  base-  to  West  palm  Beach,  even  though  it  entailed  additional 
fuel  for  a li^edle  longer  trip. 

the  actual  point  whera  the  railroad  ears  are  switched  on  to  the 
ferries  ie  at  Riviera  Beach,  a few  miles  north  of  the  city  H ite  of  Whet 
Pain  Beach.  The  railroad  cars  go  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  wlcre  they 
are  firmly  held  in  place  by  air  braltas,  automatic  Jacks,  and  chains. 

Upon  arrival  in  Havana,  the  railroad  care  are  rolled  out  cm  to  the  local 
tracks  and  from  there  carried  by  tho  United  Railways  of  Cuba  to  the  desired 
destination  on  tic  island. 

Tho  advantages  derived  by  exporters  from  sending  their  goods  with 
the  ferry  eervice  are  (1)  the  saving  to  the  cost  of  special  packing,  which 
is  usually  required  for  marine  shipments,  (2)  avoidance  of  dangers  of 
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pilferage  and  oqxeure  to  Uu>  elements,  and  (3)  the  earing  In  tine  and  ex- 
pense ol  loading  and  unloading  Iron  car  to  ship,  and  ship  to  oar.  It  is, 
tons,  of  particular  benefit  to  exportera  of  perishables,  large  pieces  of 
aechineiy,  and  big  units  of  fabricated  steel  and  wod  to  sand  then  through 
Vest  Pain  Beach,  though  Icaror  transportation  costs  night  be  incurred  by 
sending  then  by  rail  to  a one  other  port  on  the  Atlantia  and  Gulf  for  ship- 
ment to  Cube, 

There  is  no  exact  or  even  approximate  area  or  region  of  the 
United  States  iron  ahioh  the  oouaoditieo  exported  through  Beat  Bain  Beach 
originate,  nor  is  there  any  similarity  in  tbs  types  of  commodities  ex- 
ported. Hie  only  characteristic,  com  to  all  the  export  trade  of  this 
port,  is  its  ability  to  use  profitably  a particular  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  a specific  country.  Proof  of  this  is  the  fict  that  of  the 
»53,lllO,llS  export  trade  of  Bast  F»lm  beech  during  ISSO,  only  437,601 
wsnt  olseuiicre  than  to  Cube.  (A  table  presenting  the  export  trade  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  by  Country,  by  Commodity  is  not  included  In  Appendix  D, 
for  it  muld  be  an  exact  repetition  of  the  export  trade  of  tne  port  by 
coroodlty,  except  for  410,(550  of  tobacco  manufactures  sent  to  British 
Honduras  and  $26,951  of  various  goods  to  tne  Bahamas.) 

Other  Peninsula  Ports 

Port  Bverglades 

Eie  other  ports  located  on  the  coast  of  the  Florida  peninsula 
play  a different  role  in  tho  foreign  trade  of  Florida  from  that  of  Host 
Balm  Beach. 
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TAEI£  29 

THE  PRBfCIEAl  COUNTRIES  TRADING  WITH  PORT  EVERDIADES 
HI  ORDER  OP  IMPORTANCE,  DURBB  1950 

naiK 

Oomitey - $ - (lbs.) 

1.  Vanesuela 0 188,196  898,165 

2.  United  Kingdom 175,921*  11,633,067 

3.  Brasil 58,353  177,999 

1*.  Cuba Ii8,397  631,672 

5.  British  Honduras 31,830  97,928 

6.  French  Ifeet  Indies 3,189  1,820 

7.  Netherlands  Antilles 2,333 llt,5SU 

7°tal S 508,222  13,1*60,205 

1.  Netherlands  Antilles $ 1,381,257  233,351*,  682 

2.  Canada 869,361*  28,690,701* 

?•  Cuba 61*3,380  177, 81*3,162 

1*.  Belgium 1*22,500  20,017,887 

5.  United  Kingdom 21*1,293  31,361,755 

6.  Rumania  80,21*2  5,625,766 

7.  Germany 73.168  11,371,567 

8.  Italy 70,055  3,761,592 

''  ' 2,1^000 

8 3,807,586  516,952,115 


been  tomed  a 11  consular  goods  port1*  by  the  Port  Director,  for  it  is  engaged 
primarily  in  the  importation  of  comodi  ties  for  use  in  the  coastal  region 
of  South  Florida. 

Die  Broward  County  Fort  Authority  transformed  what  was  swampy 
wasteland  in  1926  into  a fully-equipped  port  by  1931,  with  the  purpose  of 
developing  a center  for  the  expanding  commerce  of  southeast  Florida. 

Since  then.  Port  Everglades  has  become  a point  of  distribution  of  imported 
goods,  rather  than  a canter  of  concentration  of  the  region's  products,  be- 
cause the  products  marketed  outside  the  region  non  usually  by  rail  and 

Whatever  products  are  exported  iron  southeast  Florida  are  usually 
shipped  out  of  HUrd,  wHioh  has  regular  liner  service.  Fort  Everglades  is 
not  a regular  port  of  call  for  many  steamship  lines,  the  freight  from 
there  moving  usually  in  tramp  steamers  and  ships  under  special  ebartor. 

Fourteen  oil  companies  maintain  terminal  bulk  storage  plants  at 
Fort  Everglades  in  order  to  aooonnodate  the  doraeetio  intercoastal  trade 
of  the  port  in  petroleum  products.  Whenever,  therefore,  domestic  supplies 
of  those  products  are  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  southeast 
Florida,  they  may  be  imported  from  abroad  by  Fort  Everglades  as  it  did  in 
W50. 

tanks  with  a capacity  of  a million  barrels  far  storing  molasses 
have  been  erected  at  the  port  by  the  Pacific  Molasses  Company,  and  Fort 
Everglades  not  only  imports  molasses  for  local  purposes,  but  also  oarrles 
on  a substantial  intransit  trade  in  this  commodity.  The  $1,327, 96U  of 


log 

outbound  shipments  recorded  in  the  table  on  the  Intransit  trade  of  Flor- 
ida Here  shipments  of  molasses  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Due  to  the  expansion  in  forelgi  import  trade,  intercoastal  trade, 
and  intransit  trade,  the  Corps  of  aigineero  reported  in  1950  that  the 
present  facilities  of  Port  Everglades  are  inadequate  for  the  existing 


Miami  is  Fort  Everglades'  friendly  rival  eighteen  miles  farther 
donn  the  coast.  It  is  the  closest  shipping  point  in  the  United  States  to 
the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  ths  other  Antilles . All  of  these  islands,  except 
pert  of  Cuba,  and  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  lie  to  the  east  as 
sell  as  south  of  Miami,  a fact  wtiich  people  unacquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphic relationship  of  Florida  to  Latin  America  do  not  realise.  The 
eightieth  meridian,  as  it  encirolee  the  globe,  paesee  a few  mil—  to  tte 
east  of  If  ami,  actually  leaving  South  America  to  the  east  of  it.  Dis- 
tances, therefore,  to  the  Antilles  and  South  America  are  shorter  from 
Miami  than  from  other  competitive  porto  on  the  Gulf,  Atlantic,  and  Paol- 

Thls  geographic  advantage  has  assisted  Miami  in  developing  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  countries  to  ths  southeast  of  it,  and  Table  31 
shoes  that  its  export  trade  is  confined  to  Latin  America,  with  tie  exception  of 

*U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Report  Upon  the  Lmaevement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the  Jacksonville, 

Etarlda  6istrict  (Washington!  government  Frlntlnr  offW  1W1  lr  r.'M. 
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1.  Cube $ 10,591,366 

2.  Bahama 3,688,609 

3*  Netherlands  Antilles 1,230,736 

8*  «*1W 36U.US9 

5.  DounlCM  Ha  public 252,855 

271,209 

153,S8l 

9.  Sc-auior 39.su, 

10.  Canal  Zona 33,921 

11.  ttdtlsh  Honduras 33,590 

12.  ixntuivs 32,112 

13.  H-.m;vhaa 22,200 

11.  Canada 8,770 

IS-  ttnlco 1,311 

16.  Trinidad 758 

17.  Argentina 710 

18.  French  Best  Africa 3AS 

Total j 16, “18.281 

J 

1.  Canada $ 8,062,198 

2«  Ouba 2,608,788 

3.  Colonbla 1,909,730 

«•  Haiti 1,311, 71i3 

5.  Bslgiun 1,078,688 

6.  hothorlanda  Antilles 1,072,880 

7.  United  Klngdos 623,310 

8.  Bahama 629,127 

9-  Ecuador  381,872 

10.  Oeinany 313,026 

11.  Franco 287,3)|1 

12.  Pinland 225,291 

33.  Dominican  Hspublie 207,307 

33,.  Notherlands 126,692 

35.  Vonoauela 121,770 

16.  Usxico 109,601, 

17.  Jamaica 85,607 

18.  Argentina 85,255 

19.  Yugoslavia 82,883 

20.  Honduras 30,1,66 

— All  others vs.liin 

Total j 36,309,909 


36,663,007 

27,757,679 

1,166,765 


951,122 

103,289 

77,835 

36,292 

227,866 

239,880 


- 


83,380,339 

25,605,976 

62,833,088 

27,938,873 

88,888,552 

236,071,690 

79,587,067 

8,270,515 

13,730,772 

29,877,186 

6,830,298 

8,929,885 

12,891,027 

9,903,789 

30,083,753 

1,880,136 

2,319,905 

8,953,618 

1,861,510 
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a fa*  exports  to  the  Philippines  and  Dakar,  In  French  Vast  Africa,  tlie 
nearest  port  to  liiani  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 

Elavon  of  the  first  12  countries  listed  in  the  table  on  Miami's 
exports  oro  Caribbean  com  tries,  and  the  exports  to  these  countries  con- 
sist minly  of  manufactured  foodstuffs,  apparel,  tobacco  manufactures, 
automobiles,  and  hone  electrical  appliances.  Considering  this,  it  night 
be  possible  to  tern  Liiani  a "eonsuner-gooda  exporting  port”  in  contrast 
to  Fort  Everglades,  an  Importer  of  consumer  goods. 

Miami's  inserts  usually  cone  from  Canada  and  the  Caribbean,  but 
Liiani,  too,  turned  to  Europe  during  1950  for  cement  and  structural  steel 
idilch  its  building  industry  needs  for  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
growing  city  and  suburbs. 

Part  of  Miami's  trade  with  the  Antilles  is  carried  on  by  a fleet 
of  small  schooners  operating  out  of  Ltleai.  This  float  was  built  up  during 
the  war  when  the  Navy  had  ocrqilete  control  over  the  port  and  had  closed 
the  main  harbor  to  private  trade  due  to  the  largo  amount  of  military  traf- 
fic. The  major  shipping  lines  were  thus  reread  to  discontinue  their  ser- 
vice with  the  port,  but  small  motor  vessels  were  not  prevented  from  using 
the  landing  facilities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River  inside  the  city. 

She  operations  of  the  schooners  between  Marri.  and  the  islands  were  finan- 
cially successful  from  the  very  beginning,  and  even  after  the  restoration 
of  major  shipping  activity  with  the  return  of  the  main  harbor  facilities 
to  ooccerclal  use,  the  flotilla  has  continued  to  ply  back  and  forth  with 
substantial  cargoes • The  value  of  the  cargoes  transported  by  these 
schocxiers  is  not  known,  for  a separate  recording  of  their  value  and  weight 
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is  not  maintained  by  the  foreign  Trade  Divieion  or  any  department  of  the 
Ideal  Municipality.  Of  Miami's  total  exporta  in  1950,  8 11,069,757  were 
carried  by  tramps  or  sbipe  with  irregular  service,  and  of  the  imports 
♦9,  012, 222 1 the  aohocnera  noat  likely  contributed  the  major  part  of 
these  sure.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  detailed  data,  concerning 
Lliard'o  trade,  ehioh  shots  a very  large  number  of  small  shipments  trans- 
ported on  voasole  maintaining  Irregular  service  with  Miami. 

®ho  war  was  also  the  occasion  for  the  transformation  of  Miami's 
air  traffic  into  one  of  the  world's  largest.  The  inadequacy  of  land  and 
sea  transportation  with  Latin  America  at  that  time  forced  many  importers 
to  the  south  to  pay  the  higher  costs  of  air  transportation  in  order  to 
have  their  merchandise  forwarded  to  then.  This  trade,  in  goods  of  large 
nine  and  snail  wei^it,  that  developed  during  tho  traneportation  shortage 
has  been  maintained,  though  at  a loser  level.  It  reaohed  a peak  In  19lt6( 
whan  10,700,000  pounds  with  an  approximate  value  of  $53,000,000  were  ex- 
ported by  air,  and  3,100,000  valued  at  $17,600,000  imported.1  The  air- 
lines made  reduotiens  in  their  international  rates  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve this  traffic,  but  it  has  declined  since  then.  Ho  figures  are  avail- 
able on  the  air  traffic  passing  through  Miami,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
having  suspended  publication  of  euoh  data  in  the  fall  of  19l»7. 

Lay  West 

Key  West,  tho  southernmost  city  of  tho  United  States,  dose  not 

^•U.  S.  Department  of  Cotmerce,  Miami  Broadens  World  Trade  Aina 
as  Figures  Show  Brisk  Progress,  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Vol.  OTIII,  No. 

8 (Washington!  OOTamnent  Printing  Office,  19b7),  p.  6. 
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have  any  foreign  trade  of  eignliloance,  at  the  present.  During  the  1920' a 
it  me  the  moat  important  port  in  Florida,  but  a series  of  events  reduced 
Key  West  to  a minor  port.  Imports  of  tobacco  ceased  with  the  movement  of 
the  cigar  industry  to  Tampa)  a prohibitive  tariff  on  Cuban  pineapples 
stopped  imports  of  pineapples  far  the  local  canning  factories)  the  sponge 
trade  was  lost  when  the  sponge  fleet  moved  to  Tarpon  Springs)  and  finally, 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  put  an  end  to  the  car  ferry  traffic. 

The  port  is  linked  to  the  mainland  by  the  Overseas  Highway,  which 
still  enables  it  to  export  automobiles,  electric  '1  machinery  and  cigar- 
ettes, though  only  in  email  quantities.  Imports  are  confined  to  shellfish 
and  shellfish  products.  Neither  exports  nor  imports  of  the  port  Increased 
during  World  War  II  or  in  the  postwar  export  boon,  when  those  of  other 
porta  did.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  they  will  increase  in  the 


The  port  of  Tampa  is  on  the  western  coast  of  ths  Florida  penin- 
sula, about  two  hundred  and  tiwrty  alios  north  of  Key  West,  three  hundred 
and  thirty  adlaa  from  Pensacola,  and  five  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from 
Now  Orleans.1 

Hie  freight  class  rates  in  effort  at  Tampa  have  not  been  adjusted 
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TABUS  3), 


B ORDER  OF  IUFQRIANCE, 


Canada 6 3.571.32U 

Italy 3.3U1.82U 

Cuba 1,676,329 

Japan 1,5U6,505 

Netherlands . 1.373.87U 

Nicaragua 1,098,91*9 

Belgian.  757,712 

fMJlPPinea 733,257 

” 711,180 

t 5,318 

IS 

335,329 

281*835 

225,593 

223,290 

192.7U0 

Islands  . . 181,957 

165,015 
160,593 
• 1 561,805 

total 8 18,1170,290 

I 

Cuba $ 2,6U,12li 

Canada 1,103,119 

Germany 1,182,178 

’•fexlno 1,107,521 

Chile 1,095,798 

Belgiun 713,91)5 

Nicaragua 653,861 

Argentina 652,168 

Costa  Rica 1*83,560 

Netherlands  Antilles Ijh2,921 

Honduras 223,196 

Finland 183,26li 

llotliorlands 168,120 

Guatemala Ill0,597 

United  Kingdom 103,793 

British  Honduras 73, 7& 

llamay 70,503 

I*anoo 69,920 

All  others 2C5.936 

total j 11,595,285 


32U, 038,955 

829,260,320 

53,965,71ili 

590,015,371 

315,9U6,681 

8,0l|l,80li 

13U.7W.675 

5.95U.038 

6.819.2U3 

155,U76,206 

22,391*200 

93,501,900 

83,22U,200 

2,892,927 

2,713,363 

66,210,200 


UU,  721, 000 
58,629,979 
1U9.17U.052 
32,200,280 
55,236,61 1 
27,663,312 
25,060,851 
19,172,325 
16,108,582 
87.3U0.073 
9.5U9.887 
1*230,212 
9,  38U.573 
5,531,302 
20,266,572 
2,886,310 
3,820,151 
123.US3 


HJ. 

Interior  potato  of  other  eta  toe  to  Taape.  Only  the  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding region,  ouch  as  ph osphatss,  citrus,  and  lumber  are  exported  In 
quantity,  fhoephatos  constituted  53  per  cent  of  the  anight  of  the  1950 
exports  frura  the  port. 

Mines  producing  phoephate  rook  are  located  in  east  Hillsborough 
County  and  aouthxeatern  Polk  County,  not  noro  than  1,0  nilee  from  the  port. 
It  la  transported  in  botto»wiump  care  to  Tanpa,  and  most  of  it  loaded,  as 
mined,  into  the  liolds  of  tramp  eteanere  for  shipment  abroad.  Sow  of  it 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  cake  superphosphate,  and  then  exported. 
Thors  are  also  quantities  of  "double*  or  "concentrated"  superphosphate 
produced  by  treating  crushed  phoephate  rock  with  liquid  phosphoric  acid, 
but  very  little  of  this  is  exported. 

ibe  large  volume  of  phosphates  exported  from  Tampa  cause  it  to 
rank  among  the  foremost  porta  of  the  United  States  according  to  volute 
shipped.  With  the  lumber  exports,  these  phosphates  are  the  basis  of  Tam- 
pa's world-wide  trade.  Only  Jacksonville  with  its  naval  stores,  wood 
pulp,  and  lutfcer  exports  has  auoh  a widely  distributed  foreign  trade. 

Vary  little  fresh  citrus  fruit  is  shipped  out  of  Tampa  by  aea, 
though  canned  citrus  is  one  of  the  most  important  comodi  tins  in  the 
port's  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Canada  is  the  main  recipient  of  the 
canned  citrus  exports,  with  Belgium  taking  smaller  quantities. 

Tampa  imports  newsprint  paper  Cron  Canada,  bananas  and  sugar  from 
the  Caribbean,  beef  from  Argentina,  fertilizers  from  Chile  and  Europe, 
and  since  1950  like  the  rest  of  florid*,  building  wrterials  from  Europe. 


US 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  west  shore  of  Tampa  Bay,  is  not  actively 
engaged  In  foreign  trade,  nor  in  doneetio  trade,  except  for  a few  rooelpta 
of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline.  Shellfish  from  Jamaica  were  the  only  imports 
from  abroad  and  they  come  in  very  irregularly. 


Booa  Urande,  at  the  entrance  to  Charlotte  Harbor,  Is  Tampa's  only 
eocgietitor  in  the  exportation  of  phosphate  rock,  the  ooma-xiity  which  con- 
stitutes Boca  Qrande'a  sole  export. 

At  the  port  there  are  no  warehouses,  dry  docks,  piers,  wrecking  or 
salvage  equipment,  only  a phosphate  wharf  with  an  elevator  discharging 
phosphate  into  the  ship*  by  naans  of  an  alectrioally  operated  belt  con- 
veyor. The  port  is  not  served  by  any  regular  steamship  line,  the  phos- 
phate moving  out  in  tramp  steamers. 

Others 

In  tin  past,  other  ports  on  the  peninsula  have  participated  in 
FLorlda'a  foreign  trade.  St.  Augustine,  tho  very  first,  loot  the  bulk  of 
its  trade  after  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinued to  import  a few  oomodities  until  World  War  I,  but  its  trade  was 
slowly  and  effectively  absorbed  by  Jaokscnvllle.  A code  number  is  still 
maintained  for  St.  Augustine  in  the  schedule  on  United  States  porta  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  but  it  la  doubtful  whether  any  extensive  use 
will  be  made  of  it  in  the  near  future.  Cedar  Keys  became  a lively  pert 
after  the  Atlantic,  Oulf,  and  West  Indies  Transit  Company  extended  its 
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railroad  iron  Fernandlna  to  Cedar  Key*  in  I860,  but  lte  trade  tea  brought 
to  an  end  with  the  cainpletlon  of  a railroad  in  188U  to  Taupe  .1 

In  the  future,  newer  porta  now  engaged  in  doneatic  trade,  eucli  aa, 
Fort  Pierce,  Stuart,  Haw  River,  Ponta  Rosea,  Punta  Gorda,  and  Port  Inglia, 
nay  take  part  in  Florida' a foreign  trade.2 


CHAPTER  IT 


TOE  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL  POLICIES  UPON  FLORIDA'S  FC8EI0H  TRADE 


Tariff  and  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 
The  Federal  Government  has  relied  predominantly  upon  the  tariff 
as  the  main  instrument  of  its  oomsrcial  policy  in  International  trade, 
for  it  has  only  recently  adopted  non-tariff  devices.  Despite  the  de- 
crease in  effectiveness  of  the  tariff  due  to  the  rise  in  the  United 
States  prloe  level  and  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  its  effects  wro  so  drastic  la  the  past  that  they 
brought  forth  cries  of  secession  from  the  southern  states  and  were  ac- 
cused of  contributing  to  the  advent  of  the  depression  of  the  1930' a. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Florida,  a southern  state,  eas  affected  by 
the  tariff  to  a groater  degree  in  the  post  than  in  the  present,  for 
cotton  and  tobacco  sere  at  one  time  the  state's  most  important  crops,  and 
it  has  boon  argued  that  the  tariff  reduced  the  amounts  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco exported  to  foreign  markets  due  to  the  inability  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  buy  quantities  of  those  tso  oonjodltise  aith  dollars  from  the 
tariff -protected  United  States.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  of 
the  tariff  at  that  time,  they  are  undoubtedly,  at  present,  in 

oomparison  to  the  effects  of  other  Federal  policies,  such  as  Agricul- 
tural Assistance,  shich  brought  about  a decline  in  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  tobacco  during  the  1930'a,  and  European  aid  since 
19U6. 
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unilaterally  imposed  tariff-rate  system  in  Iknr  of  tariff  reciprocity. 
Commercial  policy,  therefore,  despite  the  unconditional  nost-favored- 
natiem  clause,  nor  influences  to  a greater  extent  countries  with  which, 
rather  than  comodi  ties  in  ldiioh,  the  United  States  sill  trade.  Florida's 
export  trade,  however,  is  influenced  principally  by  its  geographic  prox- 
imity to  Cuba  and  by  Its  comparative  advantage  over  the  Western  European 
countries  in  the  production  of  phosphates,  naval  stores,  and  forestry 
products.  Consequently,  the  coramercial  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  litWle  direct  effect  upon  Florida's  export  trade,  especially  as  to 
tha  contrlea  to  *ioh  Florida  exports.  Dor  does  this  commercial  policy 
determine  the  souroes  of  Florida's  imports  because  moat  of  the  imports 
ere  comodi tiae  lddch  enter  international  trade  from  only  one  or  tso 
countries,  sugar  from  Cdoa,  coffee  from  Brasil  and  Coloetda,  nitrate 


A partial  exception  to  the  above  ia  the  Influence  of  the  tariff 
preferenoea  granted  to  Cuba  free  the  time  of  its  liberation.  Cuban  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  really  been  subsidised  by  American  con- 
sumers to  tha  extent  of  the  difference  betaeen  the  rates  applicable  to 
other  countries  and  those  reduoed  for  Cuba.  In  return,  United  States 
exports  to  Cuba  have  been  subsidised  by  the  latter  on  the  same  basis. 
1lieee  tariff  preferences,  consequently,  maintain  United  Statae-Cuba  trade 
at  a higher  level  than  mold  otherwise  be  the  ease,  and  Florida's  exports 
to  Cuba  have  been  of  greater  volume  as  a result. 

Whether  or  not  the  scaling  down  of  Cuba's  tariff  preferences  in 
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favor  of  the  United  States,  which  took  place  at  tho  Torquay  negotiations 
during  the  fall  of  1950,  will  affect  tho  volune  of  Florida's  trade  with 
Cuba  has  yet  to  be  seat.  Frau  the  1951  figures  for  Vest  Balm  Beach's 
exports  it  may  be  Inferred  that  no  decrease  In  trade  with  Ctd»  has  taken 
place,  rather  an  increase,  a result  of  the  rising  trend  of  United  States 
trade  since  the  sisxaer  of  1950-  In  the  future,  though.  It  Is  possible 
that  sons  of  tbs  European  countries  nay  salts  Inroads  upon  Florida's  trade 
with  Cuba,  for  the  very  purpose  of  this  change  in  Federal  policy  was  to 

Considerable  opposition  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
Cuba  and  Mexico  has  existed  in  Florida,  because  a large  part  of  southern 
Florida  is  devoted  to  growing  winter  vegetables  wiioh  cone  Into  competi- 
tion with  vegetables  imported  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  during  the  winter 
months.  As  a result.  It  has  been  said.  In  Jest,  that  everyone  growing 
vegetables  In  Florida  should  be  a Republican,  vtiile  those  growing  citrus, 
tobacco,  and  other  exported  commodities  should  bo  Democrats.® 

The  state  growers'  organisations  and  Congressional  representatives 
have  always  fought  for  jarotection  for  the  winter-vegetable  Industry,  and 
had  succeeded  In  achieving  an  equalising  tariff  on  foreign  vegetables  In 
1932.3  Their  success  was  short-lived,  though,  for  tho  reciprocal  trade 


2Florida  State  Charter  of  Commerce,  Proceedings  of  the  "Florida, 
Trade  Mart  of  tho  Soutlieaet"  Business  Coni'oronco  ( Jacksonville, 

^Florida  Research  Bureau,  op,  clt.,  p.  92. 


revised  In  1339,  and  again  In  19hl, 


duoed  the  tariff  on  tomatoes  and  peppers,  the  most  competitive  Items,  20 
per  cent}  1(0  per  cent  for  lima  beans;  and  SO  per  cent  for  squash,  egg- 
plant, potatoes,  okra,  and  cucusfcers.  All  of  these  reductions  are  in 
effect  only  for  specific  periods  during  the  year,  beginning  usually  in 
Deoeofcer  and  ending  in  Uarch,  April,  and  (lay.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  Florida' 8 production  is  marketed  alien  the  higher  chi  ties  are  applicable 
to  Cuban  products,  but  Florida  producers  still  have  to  meet  considerable 
competition  not  only  in  the  northern  markets  but  in  Florida  itself. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  Cuba  and  Mexico  lias 
been  called  "political,"  "military,"  and  "not  eoonomlo"  during  diacuaalona 
on  this  sub, loot.  Whatever  it  ia,  it  points  out  that  those  interests  in 
Florida  desiring  a large  trade  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  other  Caribbean 
countries,  have  to  oppose  other  important  interests  of  ths  state  in  in- 
fluencing the  adoption  of  a policy  by  ths  Federal  Government  which  win 
affect  this  trade  in  a favorable  manner. 

The  citrus  industries  in  the  United  States  have  made  a complete 
reversal  in  their  attitude  toward  the  caenercial  policy  of  the  United 
States.  They  sought  protection  idion  they  were  in  their  infancy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a duly  of  1/2  cant  per  pound  placed  on  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, lemons,  and  lines,  when  the  so-called  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff  took  place  in  1913  with  the  election  of  a Democratic  administra- 
tion. The  rate  was  increased  to  1 cent  per  pound  on  oranges,  grapefruit, 
and  limes  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922;  and  with  the  HawLay-Smoot  tariff  of 
1930,  the  rate  reached  1-1/2  cents  per  pound  for  grapefruit,  2 cents  for 


being  received 


Unea,  end  2-1/2  cent*  for  leraora.1  The  latter  revisions 
dutar  proiqitly  reduced  whatever  quantities  of  citrus  sere 
iron  the  Antilles  and  Italy,  but  it  saa  of  little  l*lp  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustries during  the  1930's. 

How  the  citrus  industry  is  exportodnded,  or  rather  subsidy- 
nindsd.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19l|8  is  to 
encourage  tho  exportation  of  fresh  and  processed  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
exporters  receiving  certain  peynenta  from  the  Federal  Oovaument  for  the 
exportation  of  these  products  to  Western  Europe  and  Ualayila.  The  rate 
of  paymsnt  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  products  exported  and  has  been 
set  by  the  Act  as  the  loeeat  of  the  followingi 

a.  At  hop  of  the  f.a.s.  sale  price  par  unit  stated  in  the 

b.  At  lit#  of  tho  market  price,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  date  of  sale  shosn  in  the  application  f.a.s. 
tho  named  port  of  export; 

c.  At  liCfi  of  the  market  price,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  date  of  aale  shorn  on  the  application  f.a.s. 
a oustoasry  port  of  export,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, fear  the  area  of  production  of  ouch  product; 

d.  At  the  applicable  rate  per  unit  ah  can  in  the  following  tablet 


(CBUETRUIT}2 

Obit  Rate 

1-2/S  bushel  box JO. 90 

wuneentratod  grapefruit  juice 

$5°  or  more  Bit Gallon,  or  eauiv 1.QS 

Sinde-etrength  grapefruit  juice.  . ■ Case  21i/2's  .......  0.30 


jf  Agriculture,  Farm  Credit  AdBrtni  strati  cn,  toe 

Citrus  Industry  and  tha  Cslifomia  Frit  Croeers'  Sxchango  System  (lbsEG-j- 

toni  uovsrnmsnt  hinting  Office,  19UO),  p.  10.  


tration. 
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(OaUEHBil*)— Continued 

Product  unit  Rate 

Single-strength  grapefruit  Juice.  . . Cose  12/3  Ql.  or  6/LO'e.  . $0.95 
Single-etrangth  blooded  orange 

and  grapefruit  Juice Case  2li/2's 0.85 


and  grapefruit  Juice Caee  12/3  <*L.  tr^AO'o  . . 1.00 

Qrapefruit  eoctiona  or  citrus  aalad.  . Casa  21i/2's. 1.15 


(QRAHCBS)1 


Freeh  Oranges 

Calif omia-Aricana 

Concentrated  Orange  Juice 
60°  Bix  or  more 

lil.5°  to  1*8°  Brix 

Single-strength  orange  Juioe. 
S lngle-etrength  Grange  Juice. 
Single-otrongth  orange  Juice. 


1-2/5  bushel  box $1.50 

1-3/S  buehel  be* 1.35 

1-3/5  buehel  box 1.10 

Oallon  or  equivalent  . . . 1.30 
Gallon  or  equivalent  . ■ . 0.85 

Case  2U  Ho.  2 0.90 

Case  12  lio.  3 cylinder  . . 1.05 
Case  6 llo,  10. 1.05 


The  f aliening  table  Indies  tea  that  this  subsidisation  of  ap- 
proximately 1(0  per  cent  of  the  narket  price  of  fresh  and  processed 
oranges  and  grapefruit  has  definitely  encouraged  the  shipment  of  these 
products  to  Western  Europe  and  delays  ia.  Bio  ahipnenta  to  Wes  tern  Europe 
in  1950,  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  subsidy  program,  amounted  to 
only  $l8li,6C3,  shUe  Malaysia  did  not  take  any. 

The  tangerine  grouors  of  Florida  have  not  shared  this  attitude 
touard  exports,  or  subsidies,  for  there  la  little  demand  for  tangerines 


daeetic  raricet  and  the  Florida  Tangerine  Cooperative  has  opposed  compe- 
tition of  "off-shore  fruit."  The  Hswloy-6noot  Tariff  did  not  provide  for 


10.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  FToduetion  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, ftoah  nnd  Processed  Omnao  Export  program  (Fiaoal  *<mr  1952), 
Section  51/3®: 1 
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an/  duty  on  foreign  tangerines,  bat  where  it  fella  it  ia  occasionally 
supplemented  by  the  so-called  "invisible"  or  "aAdniatratlve"  tariff. 
Consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  quarantine  by  •Quarantine  Humber  26* 
has  prohibited  the  entry  of  citrus  fruit  from  countries  shore  the  citrus 
canker  disease  is  reported  to  occur.  Japan,  the  only  Important  exporter 
of  tangerines,  or  mandarines,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  has  bean  re- 
ported as  being  troubled  with  the  citrus  canker. ^ The  only  potential 
tangerine  competitor  from  abroad  has  thus  been  excluded  from  the  united 
States  market. 

Die  above  facts,  in  relation  to  the  tangerine  industry,  are  pre- 
sented only  to  lndloate  that  even  within  the  citrus  industry  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  stmt  the  effects  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  rented 
States  should  be  or  ere. 

Die  Federal  Oovemment,  generally  opposed  to  conhinatlona  in 
restraint  of  interstate  comeroe,  specifically  exempts  associations  of 
United  States  individuals  and  corporations  engaged  in  export  trade  from 
the  anti-trust  lass  by  the  Export  Trade  lot  of  1918  (Dabb-Poaerwne  lev). 
Ore  of  the  industries  in  the  United  States  taking  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ception has  been  the  phosphate  industry  in  Florida. 

Die  producers  of  hard  rock  phosphate  and  pebble  phosphate  Joined 
with  fVench  North  Africa  producers  In  dividing  up  the  world  nnrkets  for 
phosphates,  and  fixing  pjrices  for  the  various  markets  from  time  to  time.1 2 

1Tanaa  iteming  Tribune.  May  26,  1952,  p.  7. 

ZEdnard  B.  Pratt 
Corporation,  19U8),  pp. 
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Thay  nan  to  have  boon  auooonful  In  talcing  advantage  of  their  monopoly 
porar  and  the  olaatlolty  features  of  each  separata  market,  for  they  re- 
duced prices  substantially  for  phosphate  within  their  om  countries,  an 
objective  of  their  agreanants.  His  average  price  per  tan  of  one  grade 
of  phosphate  sold  In  the  United  States  actually  fell  from  52.33  per  ton 
in  1933  to  51.71  per  ton  in  1939,  *ereas  the  average  nine  value  of  Flor- 
ida pobble  phosphate  rook  exporbod  increased  from  SU«13  par  ton  in  1933 
to  55.38  in  1910.1 

If  the  phosphate  producers  have  boon  successful  in  making  greater 
profits  by  keeping  prices  at  the  meet  profitable  level  and  telling  leas, 
the  value  and  volume  sold  abroad  by  Florida  is  less  than  that  Shiah  mould 
hare  boon  sold  abroad  bad  the  federal  Government  not  permitted  them  to 
cochins.  For  their  rapidly  decreasing  marginal  receipts  In  the  relatively 
inelastic  markets  for  phosphate  mould  have  prompted  then  to  place  smaller 
quantities  of  phosphate  on  those  markets.  The  crucial  point  In  this  rat- 
ter la,  however,  blether  the  Florida  phosphate  producers  mould  have  been 
able  to  sell  In  tho  European  markets,  and  at  mhat  prices.  If  they  mere 
not  mschers  of  the  International  cartel.  Usny  forelpn  cartels  have  suc- 
ceeded In  the  past  in  excluding  Americans  from  foreign  markets,  and  some 
foreign  concerns  have  ocebined  to  avoid  oonpetitloo  In  tho  purchase  of 
United  States  products.  It  mss  to  correct  those  abuses  against  United 
States  exporters  that  the  Federal  Government  enacted  the  Webb-Focarene 


less  phosphate  as  a result  of  this  exception  to  tla  anti-trust  lass. 


Stephen  ISnke  and  Virgil  Solera,  International  Economics  (lies 

Torki  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  19ltf),  p.  396." 
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Hie  price  of  coffee  which  began  to  rise  after  the  signing  of  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  by  the  United  States  In  Handler,  l?liO, 


many  people  question  the  desirability  of  the  partioipeticn  of  the  United 
Statoa  government  in  agreements  far  the  allocation  of  basic  corznodltiee 
in  vrarld  trade.  From  the  announoed  proposals  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  it  appears,  however,  that  it  is  increasing  its  collabor- 
ation rather  than  decreasing  it  due  to  "military  necessity."  Among  the 
roooroandations  in  a report  on  foreign  economic  policy,  it  was  eta tod 


While  it  mould  be  undesirable  to  substitute  cocqa-ehenaivo 
allocation  and  oxport  controls  for  tin  operation  of  market 
forces  over  tho  ontiro  area  of  international  trade,  domes- 
tic priority  and  allocation  posers  mill  probably  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  e broadened  use  of  export  controls,  nhieh 
are  now  used  chiefly  to  limit  shipments  of  certain  types  of 
COTjoditisa  in  the  interest  of  national  security  . . . .Ob- 
viously the  use  of  interferences  with  the  normal  Horn  of 
international  trade  should  be  held  to  the  neoessary  mtnlnm.l 

Tin  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  said  that. 

The  most  immediate  restraint  on  production,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  tliroughout  the  free  morld,  oontlnues  to 
be  the  limited  supply  of  certain  ram  materials. 


^Gordon  Gray  and  Staff,  op.  Clt.,  p.  92. 


il'i'ir 
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would  be  desirable  in  eaoos  where  protection  Iron  abusos 
can  be  assured.  Premiums  should  be  limited  In  tine  and 
anount,  and  should  apply  only  to  the  high-coat  portion 
of  output,  the  sane  policy  la  appropriate  to  encourage 
new  development  projects.1 


Florida  Is  not  the  source  of  any  important  quantities  of  mstale, 
mlnersla,  fuola.  or  any  other  basic  materials  or  foodstuffs.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  administer  foreign  trade  and  guarantee  floor  prices 
will  not  affoct  or  benefit  Florida  as  a producer  or  exporter.  let,  it 
will  certainly  modify  the  state's  freedom  and  advantage,  due  to  lte  direct. 
omnocticr.  by  sea  with  foreign  countries,  of  importing  from  abroad  cosr- 
modltlos  in  short  supply  within  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
prices  of  such  isports  as  petroleum,  nitrates,  beef,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
sisal,  over  which  sens  degree  of  control  has  always  been  practiced,  will 
be  affected. 


Agricultural  Assistance  and  labor  Policy 
Whan  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreenontu  program  was  originally  pro- 
posed, one  of  its  main  objectives  was  to  relieve  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  it  by  the  high  protective  tar- 
iff. Ur.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  tine,  stated 
that,  if  the  United  States  continued  its  protectionist  policies,  fifty 
■millon  acres  would  have  to  be  retired  from  cultivation.2  Tha  Beoiprooal 


IB  Office,  1952),  p.  105. 

2HenryA.  Wallace,  "America  Bust  Choose,"  World  Affaire  Pamphlet 
if  the  Foreign  Polioy  Association,  cited  in  gaol  V.  Bora,  Interv- 
al Trade,  Prinolplaa,  and  Practices  (Hew  Torki  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
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Trade  Agreements  program  was  advocated,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  put 
too  great  a burden  on  either  manufacturing  or  agriculture.  However,  the 
subsequently  inaugurated  program  of  supporting  the  prices  of  various 
commodities,  usually  above  the  levels  prevailing  in  acrid  markets,  defin- 
itely baa  not  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  agricultural  exports.  In  the 
case  of  Florida,  it  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  and  of  the  rsa 
cotton  exporta  from  the  state,  though  ootton  ass  the  leading  export  of 
Florida  for  a hundred  years.  Exports  to  Europe  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
another  former  leading  export  of  Florida,  declined  during  the  early  part 
of  the  depression  of  the  l?30'a,  and  have  never  risen  since  then,  probably 
as  a result  of  its  supported  price.  The  cotton  and  tobacoo  manufactures 
exported  by  Florida  at  present  are  sent  mainly  to  the  Caribbean. 

The  Comodity  Credit  Corporation  has  included  on  the  average  slnos 
World  War  II  65  to  70  per  cent  of  agricultural  products  under  price  sup- 
ports, leaving  approximately  30  to  35  per  cent  without  any  such  supports. 
The  effect  of  this  program  upon  the  various  regions  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  the  crops  produced  by  thorn,  some  areas  having  the  prices  of 
90  per  cent  of  tholx  crops  supported  id  ills  others  may  be  in  the  reverse 
position.  Florida  is  one  of  the  areas  which  has  hod  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  ite  total  agricultural  production  coming  under  the  price  support 
program.  Table  37  shove  that  during  the  1950-51  season  only  6 per  cent 
of  the  total  agricultural  production  of  Florida  cars  under  the  cmndatoiy 
prico  supports  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  l?ltf,  and  hardly  any  under  the 
permissive  price  supports.  Actually,  the  importance  of  pries  supports 
la  not  as  email  as  this  percentage  indicates,  for  naval  stores,  a fores- 
try product  amounting  to  *3U,5W3,000  in  1?50,  have  been  price- 
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supported.1  The  present  program,  therefore,  of  "assisting"  agriculture 
by  price  supports  does  not  affect  the  exportation  of  Florida's  fan 
products  as  nuch  as  those  of  other  states,  for  a much  smaller  percentage 
of  Its  agricultural  production  Is  put  at  a price  disadvantage  in  the 
world  markets  than  these  of  other  states.  If  the  supports  should  be  re- 
laxed, or  the  so-called  Brannan  plan  carried  out,  when  there  was  a ten- 
dency for  agricultural  prices  to  fall,  the  impetus  for  exports  of 
agricultural  produo  to  to  increase  as  a result  of  loner  prices  mould  be 
felt  less  in  Florida  than  In  other  states.  It  should  be  added,  hoeevsr, 
that  a larger  percentage  of  Florida's  agricultural  products  could  be 
placed  under  permissive  price  supports  by  the  Federal  authorities,  as 
the  Agricultural  Act  and  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951  no*  stand.  If  pro- 
duction quotas  sere  accepted  by  fanars  and  other  measures  taken.  What 
the  effects  of  such  an  expansion  of  the  program  night  be  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  Florida's  agricultural  products  would  depend  upon  which  products 
were  price-supported.  For  example,  in  the  event  fruits  and  vegetables 
cans  under  price  supports,  exports  of  fruits  would  be  affected  more  than 
vegetables,  far  only  a few  Florida  vegetables  are  exported  abroad  whila 
substantial  amounts  of  citrus  and  melons  are  exported. 

The  high  wages  of  workers  in  the  United  States  have  boon  cited 
by  various  American  industries  as  a reason  for  their  inability  to  compote 
in  donee tie  and  foreign  markets  with  foreign  industries  paying  relatively 
lower  wages,  and  the  winter-vegetable  industry  of  Florida  has  requested 
tariff  protection  on  that  basis.  Many  industries  in  the  United  States 
and  Florida  have  sought  erection  from  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 

i-Florida  Forest  Service,  Special  Bcporfc  (Tallahassee,  April  1952), 

p.  1.  (Mnsographed) 
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TABLE  37 


TIE  VALUE  or  AGRICULTURAL  HMBUCTHW  331  FLORIDA 
DURING  THE  1950-51  SEASON1 

Par- 

Agricultural  Groups Value outage 

Groups  Under  iVico  Supports 

. . . #13,955,000 

. . 9,996,000 

peanuts  5,609,000 

Cotton 2,569,000 

Honey 2,30li,000 

Tung  nuts 512,000  $ 3il»950,000  6.0 

Parmlaslva 

Hay 928,000  1,31*6,000  0.2 

Total $ 36,296,000  6.2 

Sugar  cane  (syrup,  sugar,  molasses).  12,291,000  2.1 

Other  general  field  crops  1U, 116, 000  2.U 

Citrus  fruits  229,259,000  38.9 

Other  fruits  ft  melons 111,895,000  2.5 

Vegetables 11*0,962,1X0  23.8 

Miscellaneous  crops  ft  specialties  . 17,867,000  3.0 

Livestock 59, 1*22, 000  10.1 

Poultry,  eggs  ft  dairy  products.  . . 61*,  759, 000  11.0 

Total  Value  of 

Agricultural  Production #589.867,000  100.0 

Statistical  data  derived  from  Florida  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Annual  FTuit  and  Vegetable  Report*  Production,  Transportation, 
and  Marketing  Analysis  1950-33.  Season  (Jacksonville,  Florida  State  Mar- 
keting bureau,  1951),  p.  Is.  tKlmeograpJied) . 


Standards  Act,  maintaining  that  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  mould 
increase  their  labor  costs  and  make  it  financially  unable  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  operate.  The  lurber  and  naval  stores  industries  have  been  suc- 
cessful achieving  exemption  from  the  minimum  sage  and  overtime  pay 
provision:  of  the  Act  (forestry  labor),  aa  a result  of  ouch  arguments. 

Due  to  competition  troa  other  countries  in  naval  stores,  there  Is  rsasen 
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to  believe  that  the  naval  stores  Industry  would  be  placed  In  a difficult 
position  In  relation  to  Its  foreign  markets.  If  It  had  to  Increase  prices 
in  order  to  cover  higher  labor  costs.  It  will,  however,  be  in  a similar 
position  If  prioes  abroad  fall  and  prices  of  United  States  naval  products 
aro  maintained  at  a relatively  higher  level  by  the  price  support  program 
under  which  the  industry  has  succeeded  in  the  past  in  placing  its  products. 

Fiscal  end  Monetary  Polioiea 

Cm  of  tho  observed  trends  In  Florida's  foreign  trade  during  the 
36-month  period  of  this  study  was  a continuous  increase  in  exports  to 
Europe  from  Florida,  which  was  in  contrast  to  a continuous  decline  In 
total  United  States  exports  to  Europe.  Florida's  exports  to  Europe  rose 
from  nearly  eleven  million  dollars  during  lBhfl  to  twenty-four  million  in 
I960,  a 122  per  cent  increase,  while  United  States  exports  to  the  same 
continent  deorensod  by  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Considering  tho  fact  that  this  study  covers  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Uaxelioll  plan  aid  to  Europe,  when  United  States  exports  were  re- 
ceiving on  actual  eiboidy  through  the  Federal  Government's  gratuitous  ap- 
propriations and  loons  to  the  European  countries,  Florida  seems  to  have 
benefltted  mom  than  other  sections  of  the  country  by  such  financial  as- 
sistance to  Europe. 

Tho  commodities  generally  regarded  as  having  received  a "hidden" 
eubsidy  under  this  aid  are  tobacco,  cotton,  whoat,  corn,  outoeiOblles, 
agricultural  machinery  and  various  types  of  industrial  machinery.  Of 


theee,  Florida  producoe  only  relatively  small  quantities  of  unmanufactured 
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to  Europe.  The  agricultural  and  indue  trial  machinery  shipped  from  Florida 
gooa  to  Cuba  and  the  other  Caribbean  countries. 

Florida's  rising  trend  was  not  due,  therefore,  to  an  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  the  more  "publicised"  ccmoditiee  benefiting  fron  the 
Marshall  plan  aid,  but  to  certain  ccenoditiee  which  are  relatively  Insig- 
nificant, cn  the  basis  of  their  value  as  United  States  exports,  namely, 
animal  feeds  and  fodders,  phosphates,  naval  stores,  and  wood  pulp. 

In  other  words,  while  the  United  States  exports  to  Europe  of  to- 
bacco, tcbacco  manufactures,  cotton  textiles,  autcnobilss,  industrial 
machinery,  wheat,  other  grains,  and  flour  were  decreasing  despite  the 
increasing  financial  aid  to  Europe,  Florida's  exports,  conpoeed  of  prod- 


In  reference  to  this  "hidden"  subsidisation  of  certain  Florida 
exports,  "Hie  Deport  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Cocrdttea  on  the  Impact 
of  Federal  Policies  on  the  Bcoray  of  the  South,"  whose  opinion  wee  that 
"a  billion  dollars  appropriated  by  the  thited  States  Government  for  social 
security,  for  building  roads,  hospitals  and  the  like,  has  just  as  great 
effect  in  maintaining  demand  for  the  products  of  American  industry  and 
agriculture  as  doea  a billion  dollars  given  aa  a grant-dn-ald  to,  say, 
the  Patagonians  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  imports  from  the  United 
States,"1  made  the  following  statement! 

In  the  ease  of  the  agricultural  staples,  such  as  cotton 
and  tobacco,  however,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  given  away  to  foreigners  by  our 


1Calvin  B.  Hoover 


U.  Satchford,  op.  pit.,  p.  $0 
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Government  is  11  Italy  to  I lave  a ecmeidiat  greater  effect 
In  Increasing  the  demand  for  those  comodi  ties  than  Is 
an  equal  amount  spent  domestically  for  relief,  or  for 
public  KorkB  or  the  Ilka.  This  is  likely  to  be  true 
because  of  a somewhat  greater  elasticity  of  demand  for 
these  ooraaodities  by  foreign  consumers  than  at  home, 
when  sufficient  money  to  alleviate  any  so-called  dollar 
shortage  is  provided  without  cost  to  the  recipient 

If  this  be  true  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  how  much  truer  It  must  be 
of  phosphates,  naval  stores,  wood  pulp,  and  animal  feeds  and  fodders. 

It  Is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  these  Florida- 
produced  connoditiea  la  greater  In  Europe  than  In  the  “nited  States, 
and  their  elasticity  of  demand  in  Europe  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
principal  United  States  eoenodltlea  exported  to  that  continent. 

Florida  was,  consequently.  In  a more  advantageous  position  than 
other  states  to  increase  its  exports  to  Europe  when  financial  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  Europe,  and  did  Increase  thap.  Bia  percentage  of  Florida's 
total  exports  going  to  Europe  rose  from  8.8  per  cent  In  19^8  to  18.1  per 
cent  in  1950,  with  the  122  per  cent  increase  in  exports  to  that  continent, 
a period  during  lhloh  the  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  exports 
sent  to  Europe  remained  practically  stationary. 

This  increase  in  Florida's  exports  was  due  in  part  to  the  tenner 
in  whioh  the  European  countries  have  administered  their  impart  trade 
since  SOrld  War  II.  The  European  countries  have  tried  by  imposing  quotas, 
licensing  systems,  etc.,  to  import  only  essential  goods  in  order  to  save 
their  foreign  sxdiange,  and  whenever  possible  to  buy  tlwlr  imports  from 
non-dollar  areas.  Even  when  conaodities  of  the  same  type  and  quality 
were  available  at  loasr  prices  in  the  United  States,  the  European  countHai 
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have  acquired  thoee  oomoditea  from  other  countries  in  order  to  eave  their 
dollars  for  comoditlee  available  only  Cron  the  United  States . This  pol- 
icy has  boon  relaxed  shell  the  difference  iJl  prices  has  been  so  great  that 
substantial  savings  of  foreign  exchange  can  be  realised  by  making  purchases 
In  the  United  States*  Florida's  exports  of  phosphates,  naval  stores,  wood 
pulp,  and  animal  feeds  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  category  of  essen- 
tial goods  not  available  in  large  quantities  iron  non-dollar  areas  of  the 
acrid  or  available  from  Florida  at  very  low  prioes. 

Florida's  other  products  are  probably  classified  as  either  semi- 
luxury  goods  or  products  available  at  reasonable  prices  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  and,  consequently,  are  not  inportod  in  volraa.  Biis  was 
Dost  likely  tho  case  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  end  their  products  (citrus 
fruit  are  regarded  in  maiy  European  countries  as  e "luxury*  fruit).  The 
European  countries  Inportod  citrus  and  citrus  products  from  Spain,  Xareal, 
and  tho  West  Indies,  until  1950,  whan  the  subsidy  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  California  and  Florida  citrus  available  at  low  enough 
prices  to  Justify  their  purchase  with  dollar  exchange. 

Financial  aid  to  Europe,  therefore,  has  affected  the  exportation 
of  only  a few  specific  comodi  ties  from  Florida.  If  closer  coordination 
is  achieved  of  the  comerclal  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, aa  they  apply  to  European  aid,  the  exportation  of  other  Florida 
products  to  Europe  night  increase.  Many  proposals  have  beer  made  to 
decrease  even  further  the  United  States  cue  ter*  tariff  and  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Influence  the  European  countries  to  lift  various  brads 
barriers.  If  these  proposals  should  be  accepted  and  carried  out,  the  ef- 
fects of  our  financial  aid  to  Europe  would  be  spread  more  widely. 
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Bio  economic  plane  dram  up  ty  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
during  World  War  IX  had  called  far  the  use  of  the  Indirect  methods  of 
monetary  policy  in  postwar  international  trade.  Both  tie  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment sere  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  nations  of  the  world 
after  the  mar  in  their  monetary  policies,  by  stabilising  exchange  rates, 
facilitating  the  flow  of  long-tom  capital,  and  achieving  somewhat  of  an 
equilibrium  in  their  international  transactions. 

Contrary  to  plans,  however,  greater  reliance  was  node  upon  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the  postwar  period  than 
expected,  lpltf  it  was  realised  that  the  "dollar  gap"  could  not  be 
ocntinuouuly  bridged  by  United  States  financial  assistance,  and  that  re- 
sort to  the  indirect  methods  of  monetary  policy  would  have  to  be  made. 

In  order  that  Imports  from  Europe  might  Increase  and  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  decrease,  either  the  United  States  had  to  in- 
crease tho  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  the  European  currencies,  or 
the  European  countries  had  to  devalue  their  currencies.  Europe, 
dependent  upon  United  States  assistance,  woe  called  upon  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustment. 

Florida  responded  to  the  devaluation  and  the  resulting  lowered 
pricea  of  European  oomioditiee  because  imports  of  automobiles,  potassie 
fertilisers,  chenicalo,  chemical  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
alcoholic  beverages  increased.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
Florida  did  not  suffer  any  decrease  in  exports  to  Europe  for,  as  explained 
previously,  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  Florida's  exports  in  Europe  was 
most  likely  greater  than  the  elasticity  of  the  average  United  States 
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exports  to  Europe. 

Furthermore,  inports  Iron  the  European  possessions  In  the  Carib- 
bean Increased,  for  their  currencies  are  tied  to  those  of  their  European 
possessors.  Jamaica  increased  its  various  exports  to  Florida,  and  Trini- 
dad and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  sent  la— 1/2  million  dollars  north  of 
petroloua  products.  In  the  case  of  the  European  possosaicns,  tha  desired 
result  of  reduced  exports  occurred . Exports  to  the  British  possessions 
of  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago  decreased,  and  exports  to  the  French 
Best  Indies  practically  disappeared.  Cnly  the  Netherlands  Antilles  In- 
creased their  imorta  from  Florida  during  ISSO. 

The  above  facts  Indicate  that  tha  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  it  is  erployod  in  conjunction  eith  the  International  lione- 
tary Fund  and  other  aorld  posera,  Influenced  tie  volume  and  direction  of 
Florida1  a irport  trade  during  tha  thirty-oix  months  of  this  study.  In 
comparing  ths  effects  of  the  Federal  Government's  policies,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  fiscal  policy  influenced  to  a greater  extent  Florida's 
exports,  ahila  tin  monetary  policy  Influenced  Florida's  Imparts. 

Transportation  Policy 

Fort  Differentials 

The  interstate  Coranroo  Aot  of  1887,  as  amended  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  191(0,  declares  that  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
the  Uhitod  States  be  administered  so  that  it  *111,  among  other  things, 
"...  promote  safe,  adequate,  economical  and  efficient  Servian  and  fos- 


econonic  conditions  in  transports  tic 
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carriers;  . . . encourage  the  eetabliahnent  and  aointenance  of  reason- 
able charges  for  transportation  services  without  unjust  discrimination, 
undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices;  ...  “1 

One  of  the  many  problem  the  Interstate  C amerce  Commission  has 
had  to  face  far  more  then  kslf  a century.  In  the  admlniatretiim  of  this 
policy  according  to  the  above  instruction  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
Is  that  of  competing  ports  and  railway  carriers  attempting  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  one  another  in  the  flow  of  foreign  and  donee  tic  trade  to  and 
Aon  important  markets  by  adjusting  rets  structures  In  a manner  favorable 

In  an  attempt  to  permit  the  non  equitable  sharing  of  trade  by 
the  various  port*  of  the  Itaited  States,  and  the  carriers  serving  than, 
carefully  adjusted  differences  in  rates  called  "port  differentials*  have 
been  voluntarily  agreed  upon  by  the  carriers  or  Imposed  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Interetate  C amerce  Comiesion.  Their  Imposition 
more  than  a half  a century  ago  was  one  of  the  earliest  Instances  of  the 
recognition  of  the  distance  principle,  though  distance  has  not  been 
recognised  by  the  Interetate  Commerce  CcozLasion  as  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  question  of  port  differentials,1  sines  It  first 
declared  that  the  "port  differential*  were  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 


^ew  Irak  Charter  of  Cosnerce  v 
55  (1512)“ 


tot  I 
(Hew 


I,  cited  by  Truman  C.  Blgham, 
fork!  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 


'.  H.I.C.  end  H.  B.R.  Co..  2k  I.C.O. 


nevor  had  their  rates  ad- 
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Justed  for  exports  and  innorte  In  such  a nanner  as  to  equalise  the  oppor- 
tunity between  then  and  the  other  Atlantic  and  Qulf  ports  in  acquiring 
the  trade  of  the  Interior  of  the  southeastern  United  States.  This  is  a 
result  of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Coonarce  Caafsaion  declaring  that 
extensive  grouping  of  port  equalisation,  even  though  Justified  by  eonpe- 
tition,  is  unlssful  if  localities  and  shippers  are  injured  by  disregard- 
ing substantial  differences  in  distance,^  and  that  undue  prejudice  results 
if  one  port  has  a significant  advantage  in  distance  end  operating  condi- 
tions and  It  is  disregarded  by  the  equalisation  of  competing  ports. ^ 

The  railroad  carriers  operating  in  Florida,  therefore,  have  not 

foresees  in  distance  and  operating  conditions  between  the  peninsula  porta 
of  Florida  and  tile  other  Atlantic  and  Qulf  ports. 

The  structure  of  the  import  and  export  rates  have  thus  put  the 
peninsula  parts  at  a disadvantage,  especially  in  relation  to  Hew  Orleans, 
which  hoe  obtained  some  of  the  more  favorable  adjustments  in  Its  rates, 
due  to  its  geographic  advantage  of  being  located  at  the  south  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Diver,  enabling  its  shippers  to  use  lower  water  rates  and  forcing 
the  railway  carriers  to  lower  their  rates  in  order  to  compote  with  the 
water  carriers. 


it  al- ir/x^TeV 


T.c.fi.  633T1950').  ' 


other  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  ports  ns  sat  up  In  1931*  by  ths  Investi- 
gation and  Suspension  Sockets  3718  and  3870*  ahich  preaorlbod  a basic  dif- 
ferential of  6$  cants  per  100  pouncfcan  first  class  freight  from  Chicago 
over  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  or  Jacksonville,  whichever  la  hlghast. 

(The  rates  to  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  were  equalised  with  those  to  Bal- 
timore at  that  tine.)  Tho  peninsula  ports  attempted  to  change  this  basic 
differential  before  end  during  World  War  11,2  but  mre  unsuccessful  until 
19 1*6.  As  a result  of  a conference  of  the  interested  parties  from  South 
Florida  and  the  railway  carriers,  an  agreement  ns  reached  on  May  29, 

191*6,  establishing  a basis  differential  of  3 5 cants  par  100  pounds  cat 
first  class  freight,  whloh  originates  or  terminates  in  foreign  oountriea 
with  the  axooptlon  of  Canada.  This  also  decreased  the  different.!  sis  an 
the  other  classes,  for  they  are  based  on  the  percentage  which  each  class 
bears  to  first  class  freight.  For  instance,  second  class  freight  is  85 
per  cent  of  first  class,  third  class  freight  le  70  per  cent.  Tbs  differ- 
entials, therefore,  nuld  be  approximately  30  cents  on  seoond  class 
freight  and  25  cents  on  third  class  freight  originating  or  terminating 
in  Cuba.  The  differentials  are  very  small  on  the  lower  classes  of  freigit, 
but  this  is  of  little  significance  because  there  is  little  competition 
for  the  bulkier  types  of  freight  by  the  peninsula  port a.  The  differen- 
tials on  coaaoditar  rates  are  arbitrarily  set,  mainly  an  the  basis  of  com- 
petition, and  no  description  of  them  can  be  given. 

Wort  and  Impart  Batos  To  and  From  Southern  Porte,  205  1.0.0. 

(W3l»).  

Automobiles  to  Southern  Ports  for  Export,  216  I.C.C.  113.  123 

(1936). 
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Tho  opinion  of  the  individuals  direotly  connected  with  this  quee- 

glados,  sas  that  the  decrease  in  the  differentials  after  the  ear  has  had 
little  effect  upon  tile  trade  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  peninsula  ports. 

The  trade  of  Best  Palm  Beach  was  certain  to  increase  with  the  re- 
establishment of  the  railroad  car  ferry  service  with  Havana.  Cuba.  The 
Best  India  fruit  and  Steamship  Conpany  has  adjusted  its  ocean  rates  to 
offset  tlie  differential  disadvantage  to  Hew  Orleans  and  other  ports. 

The  following  table  ahem  the  difference  in  rates  for  the  shipment  of 
packing  house  products  to  New  Orleans  and  to  Vast  Palm  Beach  from  vari- 

absorb  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  from  Hew  Orleans. 


TUBUS  38 

RATE  SCHEDOTE  OF  FACKMO  HOUSE  HtCDUCTS  SHIPPED  TO  NE*  OHLBUE,  LOOTS  HN4, 
AND  TO  PORT  OF  BUM  BEACH,  FLORIDA,  EFFECTIVE  MAT  2,  1952* 


Milwaukee 
Omaha 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Sioux  Falls 


m. 

m. 

Ciilo 

Ind. 

Ky. 


New  Orleans,  La  West  frla  Beach, 

See  X-168B  Base  X-16HB 
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-871*0 
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.871(0 

1.1960 

.95U5 

.871*0 

1.U5S 

1.0810 

1.2650 

1.01(65 


88  1.1155 
96  1.2190 
82  1.0350 
111  1.3915 
88  1.1155 
82  1.0350 
103  1.2995 
98  1.21(20 
117  1.1(720 
96  1.2190 
117  1.1(720 
117  1.1(720 


.1610 

.2070 

.1725 


“issued  by  E.  L.  Elliot,  Jr.,  Kfcuiager  of  the  Hate  Department, 
West  India  fruit  and  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


April  22,  1952. 
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The  Interstate  Comoros  Ceradseicn  has  long  recognised  that 
whether  or  not  foreign  trade  will  more  through  a port  depends  upon  the 
oonfcined  rall-and-water  rate  to,  or  from,  foreign  countries  and  not 
simply  the  export  or  impart  roll  rate.1-  It  has  also  recognised  that  It 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  ocean  rates,  and  mist  deal  with  the  question  of 
port  differentials  as  though  they  sere  destinations  and  not  gateways. 
Hence,  the  West  India  fruit  and  Steamship  Company  is  able  to  ocopete  ef- 
fectively with  Hew  Orleans,  free  from  Interference  of  the  C omission,  on 
the  basis  of  lower  ocean  rates. 

feet  Palm  Beach  can  not  achieve  equalisation  with  other  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  on  the  basis  of  this  advantage,  for  the  Comisslan 
does  not  reoognise  ocean  ratee  ns  a permanent  basis  upon  which  to  con- 
struct export  and  Import  ratos.  Equalisation,  according  to  the  Inter- 
state Coranerce  Caxdaalcn,  nust  rest  iqxm  substantial,  fairly  permnent, 
and  controlling  facts,  and  natural  ralatlonahipa  in  order  that  it  be 
proper  end  lawful.2 

The  pros  ant  officials  of  the  Heat  India  fruit  and  Steamhlp  Ccm- 
pany  do  not  aak  that  ratos  to  West  Palm  Beach  be  equalised  with  thoee  to 
other  ports  *ich  have  geographical  advantages  over  Boat  Palm  Beach]  but 
they  do  believe  that  density  of  traffic,  the  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded 
oar  mileage,  and  other  operating  conditions  have  changed  since  the  dif- 
ferential ms  last  altered,  and  that  as  a result  it  should  be  decreased. 

1Hew  England  Investigation,  27  1.0.0.  560.  613  (1913). 


(1920). 
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The  Peart  Authority  of  Port  Everglades  la  of  tha  opinion  that  their 
port  la  unduly  discriminated  against  by  the  35  cent  dlffarantlal,  and 
that  a rijqilc  decrease  In  the  differential  Is  not  enougi.  Even  if  a 1 
cent  differential  continues  to  exist  on  first  class  goods,  it  effl  be 
sufficient  to  discourage  traffic  fron  passing  through  Port  Everglades. 

peninsula  ports  soak  the  complete  elimination  of  the  differential,  and 
have  made  repeated  efforts  to  Obtain  a decision  to  that  effect  from  the 
Interstate  Comerce  Comission.1 

It  seems  highly  Improbable  that  the  differential  mill  be  sllmt- 
natod  completely,  because  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  its  Imposition  Is 
the  greater  "length  of  haul"  of  shipments  to  the  peninsula  ports,  and  the 

The  continental  porta  have  had  their  export  and  Import  rates  ad- 
justed satisfactorily  to  them  in  relation  to  tha  other  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  porta, 2 though  even  in  thla  ease  Now  Orleans  has  a alight  advantage, 
especially  in  the  differential  a on  oortain  commodity  rates.  It  should  be 
enpimsiuod,  however,  that  the  differentials  on  comodlty  rates  depend  upon 
the  origin  and  tin  destination  of  the  oonnodltles  exported  or  Imported. 


id  Hoolcf  iah  Rail- 


To  and  Prom  South  Atlantic  ai 
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Table  30  presents  an  sample  of  the  differential*  on  the  oomnodlty  rate 
for  condonaed  or  evaporated  milk,  #iioh  has  been  adjusted  for  exports 
from  the  Gulf,  South  Atlantic,  and  South  Florida  ports.  This  eosmodlty 
rate  uas  chosen  for  an  exanple  because  It  la  one  of  the  lass  conpllnated 
rates  and  large  quantities  of  evaporated  nllk  are  exported  frcej  Florida's 

In  reference  to  Table  39,  It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  the 
rates  apply  only  to  shipments  of  milk  originating  in  the  states  of  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iosa|  and,  second,  that  the  destination 
abroad  of  the  shipments  detemlnea  ifcleh  of  tho  two  rates  for  each  group 
of  ports  applies  to  the  shipments.  The  table  show  that  the  peninsula 
ports  of  Florida  are  at  a disadvantage  In  relation  to  the  continental 
ports  of  Florida  and  the  ports  of  other  southern  states.  Dosplte  this, 
the  peninsula  perts  shipped  the  greater  part  of  the  evaporated  ntHr  ex- 
ported fron  Florida,  while  Jacksonville,  a port  to  shlch  the  South  Atlan- 
tic rate  applies,  did  not  ship  any  during  the  period  of  this  study.  It 
should  be  added,  hoaevar,  that  all  of  these  evaporated  ntlk  exports  sent 
to  Cuba.  Large  quantities  of  condensed  prt.lk  are  exported  from  the  United 
State*  to  many  ports  of  the  norld  by  New  Orleans1  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
but  Florida's  exports  ears  confined  to  Cuba.  The  peninsula  porta,  there- 
fore, appear  to  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  differential  only  In  the 
cose  of  experts  to  Cuba,  ihile  Jacksonville  does  not  appear  to  have  over- 
came the  differential. 


1U.  S.  Department  of  the  Arrty-,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
"Conxjrcial  Statistics,"  op.  cit.,  p.  1712. 


mms  39 

cawnnrr  mss  ai  ransom  Aim  muons bd  mx  shuwd  to 


a.  Apply  to  Ihilf  porta  (sxolndLng  South  Florida  ports)  for 


a with  destinations  H< 


» Canada,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  East  Coast 
of  South  Ansrioa. 

*•  Apply  to  South  Atlantic  ports  for  exports  to  Burope,  Africa, 
and  tha  Bast  Coast  of  South  Ansrioa. 

“XoAr  to  South  Florida  ports  for  exports  with  destinations  NOT 
located  In  Canada,  Europe,  Afrioa,  and  tho  East  Coast  of  South  Arnica. 

bApply  to  South  Florida  parts  for  exports  to  Europe,  AfWoa,  and 
the  East  Coast  of  South  Ansrioa. 
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exported,  or  night  be  exported,  from  Florida's  ports.  Consequently,  the 
region  of  the  United  States  from  mtlich  comodi  ties  are  acquired  for  ex- 
port and  the  countries  to  mhich  they  aro  exported  depend  upon  the  differ- 
entials of  the  applicable  class  or  camodlty  rates.  Similarly,  the 
country  fron  *ioh  ccmodltles  are  imported  and  the  region  in  the  united 
States  to  mhich  they  are  shipped  depend  upcxi  the  differentials  of  the 
applicable  rates.  The  differentials,  per  so,  mould  tend  to  dla courage 
the  exportation  of  comodi  ties  fron  the  interior  of  the  United  States  by 


state  bocauae  the  differentials  are  very  small  in  the  latter  ease.  The 
peninsula  ports  appear  to  have  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  the  differ- 
entials only  in  the  exportation  of  neat  products,  dairy  products,  animal 
oils  and  fats,  vehicles,  and  machinery.  In  order  to  express  a definite 
opinion  of  the  effects  of  the  differentials  on  each  ccerodity  that  is, 
or  is  not,  exported  and  lnwrted  by  Florida's  porta,  extensive  research 
mould  have  to  be  undertaken.  The  origin  and  destination  of  each  camaod- 
ltr  exported  or  imported  by  the  Oulf  and  South  Atlantic  porta  mould  have 
to  be  determined,  and  the  influence  of  the  applicable  freight  rates  on 
their  movement  analyzed. 

The  Interstate  Concorde  Comica  ion  may  be  quite  justified  In 
maintaining  its  present  position  In  relation  to  the  differentials  of  tie 
peninsula  porta,  because  it  has  stated  that  it  does  not  intend  to  encour- 
age masts  in  rail  transportation  by  carrying  beyond  reasonable  limits  the 
policy  of  port  equalisation.1 


I.C.C. 


10alveston  Cotnercial  Association  v.  O.H. 

vsrsBnz&n: — 


and  S.A.  By. 
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It  has  also  declared  that  there  is  no  justification  for  carriers 
to  maintain  port  differentials  which  are  not  based  on  anything  except 
historical  background,  for  they  prevent  the  Cozmdssion  from  arriving  at 
a simple  olaes-rata  structure  free  from  undue  prejimlloe.1  In  view  of 
the  docket  effective  Way  31,  1552,  lnpoeing  one  group  of  class  rates 
east  of  tie  Rocky  Mountains  and  eliminating  tie  Florida  arbitrariea,2  the 
peninsula  ports  may  be  more  successful  in  their  attempts  to  do  away  with 
part  of  the  differential. 

The  only  ccnnoditiee  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Florida  whioh  will 
be  affected  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Florida  arbitrariee  are  the  few 
that  either  have  not  had  their  ratee  adjusted  for  exports  and  irqwrte  or 
do  not  move  under  cawaodity  rates. 


Promotion  of  Water  Transportation 

The  Interstate  Comerce  Oocrdsslon  has  boon  directed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  to  administer  the  national  transportation  policy,  in  the 
preceding  manner,  "all  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating,  and  pre- 
serving a national  transportation  system  by  water,  highway,  and  rail,  ae 
■all  ae  by  other  mesne,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  eocnerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense. "3 
Congress,  however,  has  not  boon  content  merely  to  regulate  carriers  and 

’‘^astern  Class  Bate  Investigation,  161,  I.O.C.,  3H>  117  (1930)} 

171  I.C.C.  h»l  (1931). 

2Class  Rato  Investigation,  1939,  262  I.C.C.,  Dockets  28300. 

28310  (197OT 

^ ' Transportation  Act  of  191,0,  Part  I,  cited  by  Trumen  0.  Biglian, 
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their  rolationeliip  with  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
also  rendered  direct  financial  assistance  to  the  porta  tfarougi  thoTtiver 
and  Harbor  ictaj1  and  prcnotod  a larger  merchant  fleet  with  the  "Merchant 
Karine  Acts*  in  order  to  develop  adequate  naans  of  water  transportation, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  national  defense* 

The  inprovenent  of  Florida's  harbors  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  'River  and  Harbor  Acte"  has,  undoubtedly,  assisted  the  porta  to 
carry  on  trade  with  foreign  eountriee,  for  only  a few  of  the  ports  oould 
accomodate  ocean-going  vessels  prior  to  the  1930's.  Actually,  there 
doea  not  seen  to  be  an  inlet,  cove,  lagoon,  or  river  mouth  in  Florida 
which  hen  not  had  some  work  performed  on  it  under  the  Acte,  and  the  ia- 
provononto  on  suoh  places  nay  have  benefittod  the  fishing  industry  and 
tfao  tourist  trade  by  widening,  deepening,  and  linking  the  waterways  for 
fishing  and  sporting  craft.  It  la  doubtful,  though,  shethor  the  lnprovo- 
neats  othor  than  those  made  on  the  harbors  have  had  any  effect  upon  the 
state's  trade,  foreign  or  domestic. 

Of  all  the  authorised  projects  on  Florida' t waterways,  none  hae 
received  more  publicity  then  the  Atlantle-Oulf  Canal.  Plana  and  proposals 
for  suoh  a canal  nro  advanced  even  beforo  Florida  became  a stats,  and 
finally  a ship  canal  saa  started  by  eocscutlvs  order  during  1935.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  effects  it  was  to  have  on  the  unemployment  situation  at 
that  tine  and  the  national  defense,1  It  was  also  stated  that  the  canal 
would  "reach  out  600  idles  to  the  south  end  draw  into  intimate  contact 
with  our  state  jVloridaJ  the  greatest  nerohant  fleet  in  the  world  . . . 


S.  75th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Document  19lt,  Atlarrtlc- 
Qulf  Ship  Canal,  Florida,  (WtaMngtoni  dovornnant  Mating  office,  1938). 


■dsaee  the 
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for  < . . the  greatest  artery  of  ship  travel  In  the  world  now 
eta  to  of  FLorida  entirely  and  goes  through  the  straits  between  Cuba  and 
Key  Best."1 

Despite  such  claim  advanced  in  favor  of  the  ship  canal,  construc- 
tion was  discontinued  the  following  year  when  Congress  failed  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations.  A unaller  barge  canal  was  authorised  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  19l|2, 2 though  no  significant  appropriations  for  its 
construction  have  ever  been  granted.  It  seens,  however,  that  onoa  such  a 
project  is  started,  it  never  completely  fades  away,  and  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1950  records  the  following  entries  in  the 


Other  new  work  data: 3 


Unobligated  balance,  June  30,  1?50 $1,198.28 

iis  timtod  additional  anount  needed 
to  be  appropriated  for  oospletlon 
of  existing  project  $82,150,300.00 


Die  existing  project  provides  for  a canal  18li.li  "rfi—  long  with 
a depth  of  ISO  feet,  requiring  five  locks  75  feet  wide,  500  feet  long, 
end  33  feet  deep  over  the  eille,  to  extend  up  the  St.  Johns  River,  past 
Itolatka,  through  the  valley  of  the  Cklawaha  River,  across  the  divide,  and 


hunter  L.  Lowry,  Jr.,  General,  Die  Florida  Oulf-Atlantic  Ship 
Canal.  (Speech  delivered  before  the  studonte  of  tho  College  of  aiglneer- 
lng.  University  of  Florida,  January  17,  1936),  p.  6.  (Typewritten). 


S.  Doportaent  of  tlie  Any,  Offico  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
tegr^t^on^tte^awirovrogit  of  Rivers  and  Heitors  in  the  Jacksonville. 
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dam  the  valley  of  the  tnthlaooochae  River  to  the  Golf  of  UsxLoo,  about 
95  miles  north  of  Tampa,  Florida. 1 

Eton  though  the  canal  might  not  bo  economically  justifiable,  it 
may  be  constructed  in  the  future  as  a defonse  measure  or  relief  project, 
in  which  case  the  traffio  passing  through  the  canal  might  stimulate  con- 
siderable in transit  trade  for  Florida  and  some  foreign  and  donatio  trade. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aalntain  in  operation  a 
fleet  of  ocean-going  vessels  adequate  for  its  martins  requirements  does 
not  affect  Florida's  foreign  trade  to  any  great  extent,  because  tin 
United  States  Usritira  Conaission  shone  no  preference  or  discrimination 
in  subsidising  either  the  operation  of  ships  of  any  particular  state  or 
region,  or  their  construction. 

The  method  of  subsidising  ships  for  maintaining  specific  routes, 
which  the  ships  otherulae  mould  not  have  maintained  along  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  Coast  porta  to  certain  foreign  countries,  does  assist  the 
Florida  ports  to  trade  mith  countries  mhioh  mould,  otherwise,  have  had 
direct  connections  only  mith  such  major  ports  as  Haw  fork,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore.  To  that  extent,  Florida's  foreign  trade  la  affected  by 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  Uaritir®  Comission. 

Reciprocal  Air  Transit  and  Transport  Agreements 

Airnaya  are  norm  like  mtermays  and  highways,  than  railways,  for 
airrays  are  used  by  private,  contract,  and  oatnon  carriers  competing 
among  themselves.  As  a result,  the  Federal  Government  has  never  exercised 
as  strict  control  over  air  transportation  as  it  has  over  rail  transporta- 

^Ibld.,  p.  71i3. 
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tlen,  nor  lias  Congress  delegated  poaere  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
as  extensive  as  the  pom  given  to  the  Interstate  C amerce  C emission. 

The  extent  and  volute  of  International  air  operations  during  World  War  II, 
however,  foroed  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  limited  regulations 
on  international  air  transportation  in  conjunction  with  the  other  nation 
of  the  world,  limy  proposals  were  put  forth  at  that  tits  as  to  the  type 
of  regulation  to  be  oxoroised  by  the  United  States  and  other  eountrlea. 
These  proposals  varied  from  those  advocating  the  strictest  of  controls 
to  thoes  desiring  a type  of  'free  trade"  or  "freedom  of  the  eeaa*  agree- 
nent  for  air  transportation.  Bis  latter  type,  *ereby  the  free  movorent 
of  goods  and  persons  would  have  been  encouraged,  was  advocated  in  order 
that  ooxsrclal  air  transportation  might  be  allowed  to  develop  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible.  The  United  States  supported  the  most  liberal 
agreement  possibles  and  even  though  two  multilateral  agraeamta  were 
signed  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  during 
19Ui,  they  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Die  Federal  Government  has  negotiated  by  necessity  reciprocal 
agreements  with  individual  countries  in  older  to  regulate  the  traffic  by 
air  with  these  countries  and  acquire  frs.no hiss  rights  for  the  operation 
of  United  States  certified  airlines  to  and  through  those  countries.  By 
WSl,  tl»  United  States  had  negotiated  agreements  with  forty  different 
countries. 

At  present,  the  volume  of  Florida's  trade  transported  by  air  Is 
relatively  small  in  corporis on  to  that  transported  by  water.  In  the  future, 
howver,  as  trade  by  this  means  of  transportation  continues  to  grow,  these 
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reciprocal  agreements  >dll  Increasingly  influence  the  direction  of 
Florida's  trade,  rather  than  the  type  of  commodity  to  be  exported  or  in- 
ported,  because  they  affect  trade  In  a manner  similar  to  the  reciprocal 
trado  agroenanto.  The  relatively  high  coot  of  air  transportation  «tn 
Influence  the  type  of  comodity  to  be  exchanged  by  air  for  a long  tine 
to  cone.  It  is  difficult  to  foreeay  shat  sill  be  the  effect  of  these 
reciprocal  agreenonte  upon  Florida's  trade  with  countries  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  South  Aasrica,  because  all  of  the  agreements  differ  and  they 
have  only  recently  been  Inaugurated.  Undoubtedly,  hoeever,  the  silltne- 
ness  and  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovsmnent  to  negotiate  such  agreements 


full  advantage 


THUS  CENTER 


Florida  diffors  iron  ths  other  states  of  the  Uhion  not  only  by 
its  sub-tropical  dim  to,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a 3,751  nHi. 
long  coast  lino,1  and  all  parts  of  the  stats  are  within  75  allee  of  the 
sea.  It  is,  therefore,  a maritime  state,  with  substantial  fishing  and 


geographic  advantage  has  enabled  the  state  to  avail  Itself  of  the  less 
costly  naans  of  water  transportation  to  cany  on  donee  tic  and  foreign 
trade. 

Brokers,  agents,  Jobbers,  and  other  wholesalers  bring  in  large 
shipments  of  food  products,  petroleum  products,  fertilisers,  lusher, 
iron  and  steal  products,  and  chemical  produo to  for  local  consumption 
from  other  states  by  water.2  There  are  also  all  types  of  exporters, 
tactile-mill  representatives,  grain  elevator  operators,  manufacturers1 


ties  frcti  other  atatea  to  Florida  for  export  to  the  Caribbean  eountriee. 
Tee  decline  in  the  propensity  to  export  discussed  in  Charter  I,  which  is 
* reault  of  ths  development  of  many  non-exporting  industries  In  the  stats, 
would  therefore  liave  been  even  sharper  had  Florida  not  also  bsooma,  in 
the  meantime,  a point  of  distribution  of  goods  to  ths  Caribbean  countries. 


^Federal  Writers ' Project,  op,  clt.,  p.  : 

2U.S.  Department  of  the  Army 
■Comereial  Statistics,"  op,  clt.,  pp.  637-757. 


As  stated  In  Chapter  II, 
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many  different  kinds  of  ocsmoditlea  of  out-of- 
state  origin  are  exported  to  these  countries,  and  the  following  tso 
tables  show  this  diversity. 

The  first  shore  the  diversity  of  exports  from  lUmi  to  Haiti, 
and  the  second  the  diversity  of  exports  free  Tampa  to  Jaaaloa.  In  the 
latter  case,  Jamaica  ranked  fourteenth  among  the  countries  of  destination 
of  Tampa's  products,  and  in  Table  T of  Appendix  D shoeing  the  export 
trade  of  Tampa  by  country  and  by  ccsroodity  during  1550,  only  three  classes 
of  cosmodities  sere  regarded  of  such  importance  as  to  be  recorded  in  the 
table.  In  Table  la,  however,  every  class  of  oomodiiy  exported  to 
Jamaica  from  Tampa,  irrespective  of  its  value,  is  recorded.  The  table, 
thus,  indicates  that  51i  classes  of  ccscoditiee  were  exported.  Approxi- 
mately the  sane  applies  to  Table  bo  share  50  class os  of  ocosoditlas  ex- 
ported to  Haiti  from  Hiand  are  shorn. 

The  purpose  of  emphasising  this  diversity  of  trade  is  to  point 
out  that  there  definitely  appears  to  be  a market,  not  only  in  Cuba  and 
the  Bahamas,  but  also  in  the  other  Caribbean  countries  for  all  types  of 
commodities  from  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  Florida  has  alreacty 
made  headway  in  this  market.  let,  it  should  not  bo  overlooked  that  this 
trade  amounted  to  only  6a  per  cent  of  the  Florida  export  trade  during 
1950. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  "potential  market  of 
20,000,000  customers  in  the  Caribbean,"  the  "potential  reservoir  of 
20,000,000  laborers  in  the  Caribbean,"  and  the  strategic  location  of  Flor- 
ida in  relation  to  the  Caribbean.  Very  little  leers  to  have  been  written 
about  whether  or  not  Florida' w induetriee  have  over  attested  to  develop 
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HBTJi  fro— Continued 


Ccexnodity 

Value 

- n^r- 

Mining  £ veil  nachineiy 

. • 10,030 

53,2fr5 

Textile,  sewing  6 shoe  machinery  

Other  industad-'l  machinery 

3*55li 
. 12,760 

10^166 

22,6fr0 

• 108* 391 

liWhnT 

Aircraft,  civilian 

l|ooo 

Vehicles,  aircraft,  £ vescala  of  a 

alii tniy  nature.  . . 

. 6,000 

9,200 

Pignonts,  paints  & vamlehee 

Ctauieal  epoclaltiee 

frS3 

. 262 
5,675 

a*Wo 

879 

Total 

• % 36fr,frS9 

2,503,028 

X6S!£  frl 

A C0HPMIE  LIST  OF  CCSJMCBITIJJS  BXPORTBD  FBfff  BUG*  T 
DCM1I0  1950 

0 JAHtICA, 

Consaodity 

-*  - 

Height 

iSXll... 

Canned  neat  products $ 06 

Animal  oils  & fats 1,501 

Condensed  * evaporated  nllk 2,686 

Other  dairy  products 286 

leather  * leather  products 7.51t2 

disc,  inedible  animal  products 121,929 

nheat  flour 5,865 

Other  flour 3,288 

Aninal  feeds  & fodders 1,533 

Canned  vegetables 120 

Preserved  vegetables  659 

Canned  frul- 
Molasses  . 

Drugs,  herbs,  leaves,  roots,  crude  £70 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 1,657 


2,fr30 

8,530 

а,  838 

5,23fr 
27,090 
It,  161 
1,233,001 
5,000 
62,2frO 
Uo,33S 
36,115 
200 

б, 750 
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any  mrkote  for  their  products  in  the  Caribbean,  bealdee  Cuba,  or  if  they 
are  even  interested. 

Hie  donee  tic  market  of  1^0,000,000  cus  toners,  or  Florida's  sar- 
ket  of  3,000,000  custcners,  appears  to  have  increasingly  attracted  the 
state's  efforts  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Dost  businessmen  In 
Florida  Been  to  be  fully  snare  of  the  difficulties  of  developing  and 
maintaining  a market  for  their  eerchandlse  in  theae  countries,  due  to  the 
econcBlc,  political,  and  sociological  factors  involved,  such  as  the  low 
productivity  and  Income  per  capita  In  moat  of  the  Caribbean,  the  diffi- 
culty and  delay  in  converting  deposits  of  foreign  currencies  into  dollars, 
the  attempt  of  the  European  countries  to  retain  the  trade  of  their  posses- 
sions for  them  elves,  and  the  large  negro  population  In  the  Caribbean. 

All  of  the  above  footers,  as  sell  as  the  inclination  and  possi- 
bility of  Florida's  industries  to  supply  the  type  of  products  soutfit  by 
those  countries,  sill  have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  and  carefully 
•sighed  before  any  reasonable  predictlcn  can  be  node  about  the  conpoei- 
tion  and  extent  of  Florida's  trade  sith  the  Caribbean  in  the  near  and 
distant  future. 

In  relation  to  the  near  future,  it  may  be  said  that  Florida 
prcbably  remain  a center  share  products  from  other  sections  of  the  nation 
sill  be  brought  and  then  exported  by  individuals  and  oenesrns  in  contact 
sith  the  markete  of  the  Caribbean.  Florida  may  not  benefit  ae  much  from 
this  type  of  foreign  trade  as  it  might  from  the  exportation  of  commodities 
produced  in  the  atate.  Tet,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  the  Citiae  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  Hanseatic  Cities  of  Germany,  Portugal,  and  tha  Netherlands, 
grew  rich  in  the  past  on  thia  type  of  trade.  The  exportation  of 
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comodiUae  create*  within  the  atate  wage*,  salaries,  ccmlsaion*,  and 
Profits  far  those  assisting  in  their  oavament  such  aa  truckers,  railway 
employees,  narine-inourance  agents,  warehouse  operators,  grain-elevator 
operators,  wholesalers,  stevedores,  freight-forwarders,  and  bank  em- 
ployees. The  World  Trade  Division  of  the  m«s  Charier  of  Cotraerce  has 
said  that  "perhaps  it  oan  be  safely  eetinated  that  for  every  <1,000  worth 
of  merchandise"  imported  by  the  port  "on  the  average,  an  additional  *25" 
is  'Spent  for  services  on  sane."1  If  this  is  regarded  as  a maximum  spent 
on  services,  approximately  *3,319,650  was  spent  in  Florida  during  1950 
to  "service"  the  exportation  of  Florida  and  out-of-state  cosnodities. 

No  estlmtes  are  available  of  the  value  of  the  cotuodltiea  produced  in 
other  states  that  are  exported  from  Florida.  The  following  table  is  pre- 
sented in  the  hope  it  ray  throw  sons  light  on  this  problem.  An  attempt 
has  been  cade  to  suggest  by  this  table  the  value  and  proportion  of  each 
class  of  commodity  originating  in  Florida  and  beyond  Florida's  borders. 
This  division  of  the  values  of  the  eosnoditlss  exported  la  not  as  accur- 
ate as  tla  preciseness  of  the  figures  ray  indicate.  The  division  is 
based  on  the  opinions  of  exporters  and  officials  connected  with  the  ports, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a tendency  to  overstate  the  amount  of  each  com- 
modity originating  beyond  Florida's  borders  in  order  to  m.i«i  an  exten- 
sive area  for  their  business  or  hinterland  for  their  port. 

An  over-all  view  of  Florida's  export  trade  in  this  table  shows 
that  Florida  handles  a large  amount  of  foodstuffs,  mohinsry,  and  vahleta 
produced  in  other  states.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  a larger  amount 

^Exporta-Inports,  Miami,  by  Vessel  for  the  Tear  1551,"  (World 

Trade  Division,  International  Affairs  Department,  Charter  of 

Cocnerce,  June,  1952),  p.  1.  (Uinoographod). 
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of  the  coxodltios  exported  are  produced  outside  of  Florida,  rather  than 
in  Florida.  Hie  value  of  exports  of  phosphates,  naval  stores,  and  paper 
products,  increased  during  the  three  years  of  the  studyj  therefore,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  export  trade  represented  by  the  rLorlda-produoed 
ccmnoditles  cay  have  increased  fraa  19U8  to  1950.  This  nay  not  reflect 
the  actual  situation,  far  the  division  of  the  values  of  the  camodltlas 
exported  is  less  reliable  as  it  extends  back  to  19W,  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  Individuals  recalling  shat  nos,  and  tfiat  ms  not,  brougrt  from 
other  states,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  exports  originating  in 
other  states  is  slightly  larger,  or  less,  than  those  originating  In  the 
state  is  not  the  point  to  be  stressed.  The  significant  point  is  that, 
due  to  Florida's  maritime  location,  those  individuals,  those  agencies, 
those  service  industries,  and  those  ports  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  aa 
"busy”  exporting  out-of-state  camodltlas  as  Florida  comoditlea. 

The  faot  that  approximately  half  of  Florida's  export  trade  is  cow- 
posed  of  out-of-state  comoditlea  does  not  mean  that  this  trade  is  of  sig- 
nificance only  to  service  Industries  or  those  individuals  carrying  out 
the  actual  exchange  of  goods.  In  relation  to  certain  specific  Industries 
in  Florida,  the  exportation  of  their  products  la  important.  Table  I13  la 
presented  eith  the  value  added  by  manufacture  and  the  total  valua  of  tha 
produo  to  shipped  by  oertain  manufacturing  induatriea  in  Florida  ahoae 
Products  are  exported  from  Florida's  ports  bsslds  the  approximate  value 
of  such  products  exported  during  19l>8,  19U9,  and  1950.  Florida's  export 
trade  is  of  little  importance  to  Florida's  canufaoturlng  industries  as 


of  products  during 


ia. 


19U7.'*’  The  export  trade  ie  important,  however,  to  the  epeoifio  induetrioa 
indicated  In  the  table.  Other  than  to  theee  manufacturing  industries,  the 
export  trade  ie  important  to  one  agricultural  industry,  the  eitrus  indus- 
try, and  to  one  extractive  industry,  the  phoa jiia to-mining  industry, 

Florida's  imports,  as  emphasised  in  Chapter  n,  are  consumed  in 
Florida  with  tho  exception  of  the  bananas,  synthetic  textiles,  and  part 
of  the  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Many  of  these  imports  are  inqrortant  as 
raw  materials  to  certain  industries  in  Florida.  8— ills,  mill  work  plants, 
and  furniture  factorise  in  Florida  process  and  use  imported  mahogany  logs 
and  lurber.  Tire  cigar  factories  manufacture  quality  cigars  from  Cuban 
loaf  tobacco.  Die  coffee-roasting  plants  acquire  their  coffee  from  Latin 
America,  end  the  fertiliser  plants  mix  imported  potaaslc  end  nitrogenous 
fertilisers  with  Florida  phosphates.  Table  1U,  shorn  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used  by  the  above  industries  in  I9U7  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
they  shipped  that  year.  In  addition  to  theee  industries,  the  confection 
and  soft-drink  industries  take  a large  part  of  the  sugar  imports,  while 
the  building  industry,  which  built  $699)900,000  worth  of  new  construction 
during  1950,*  imported  large  quantities  of  cement  end  construction  steel. 
Florida,  consequently,  takes  advantage  of  its  maritime  location  to  im- 
port raw  materials,  in  addition  to  such  consumption  goods  as  meat  products. 
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fruit*,  and  autontfciles,  ehieh  other  states  either  do  not  inport  or 
acquire  from  domestic  sources.  In  regard  to  the  near  future,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  the  exoeptlon  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  sill  most  likely  con- 
tinue to  be  a more  important  source  of  imports  than  destination  of 
exports.  Florida  already  takes  more  than  its  per  capita  share  of  the 
United  States  imports  from  Latin  America,1  and  there  has  been  a trend  of 
continuously  increasing  imports  from  Latin  America  during  the  last  de- 

foodstuffs  being  brought  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  requirements 


^Fer  oapita  import*  from  Latin  America  * 
and  $20  for  the  Italted  States,  during  1950. 
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In  concluding,  it  has  become  evident  that  Florida's  efforts  and 
resources  have  been  increasingly  devoted,  during  the  last  fee  decades, 
toward  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  for  domestic  rnrkots, 
rather  than  for  foreign  markets.  Despite  the  fact  that  Florida  is  en- 
gaged in  exporting  coniodities  Cron  other  states  as  sell  as  comodltlos 
produced  in  Florida,  the  per  oaplta  foreign  trade  of  Florida  is  less 
than  that  of  the  nation.  Foreign  trade  is  probably  leas  significant  as 
a sourco  of  income  to  Florida's  inhabitants  than  to  the  nation's  as  a 
shole,  far  not  only  is  the  per  oaplta  trade  of  Florida  smaller,  but  also, 
only  a few  incone-generating  services  are  connected  with  the  out-of-state 
ccmooditiea  exported,  llany  industries  in  Florida,  however,  such  as  the 
phosphate,  fabricated  metal  products,  naval  stores,  paper,  lumber,  ap- 
parel, and  canning,  export  abroad  significant  parte  of  their  output, 

*ile  the  cigar,  coffee-roasting,  newspaper  and  publishing,  lumber  pre- 
serving, fertiliser  nixing,  and  building  industries  are  dependent  upon 
inparts  for  certain  raw  materials  necessary  to  their  productive  processes. 
Furthermore,  many  services  offered  by  the  transportation  Indus tries, 
warohousos,  stevedoring  companies,  foreign  trade  departemnte  of  banks, 
customs  house  brokers,  etc.,  are  connocted  with  the  movement  of  exports 
and  irrxn-ts. 

This  trade  is  based  upon  Florida's  comparative  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage in  producing  the  commodities  exported  and  imported,  and  certain 
167 
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locational  advantages  and  dla advantages.  These  basic  factors  have  bean 
nodi  find  by  Institutional  arrangenanta  of  the  Federal  Government.  Ths 
tariff  preference  betseen  Cuba  and  the  Uiitad  States,  the  citrus  subsi- 
dise, the  financial  aid  to  Europe,  and  tlie  devaluation  of  European 
currencies  have  boosted  Florida 'a  foreign  trade,  »wi.  the  tariff  and 
agricultural  prlco  supports  appear  to  have  affected  It  unfavorably.  Ths 
regulatory  decisions  of  ths  Interstate  Comerce  C omission  hors  assisted 
the  continental  ports  of  Florida  to  compete  with  otliar  Atlantic  and  Qulf 
ports  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  tie  United  States,  but  have  not 
supported  any  attenpt  to  remove  the  differentials  on  the  export  and  Im- 
port rail-traffic  of  tie  peninsula  porta,  a result,  primarily,  of  their 
geographic  location. 

The  end-result  of  all  these  factors  la  that,  on  ths  one  hod, 
Florida  exports  many  different  commodities  from  ,n  parts  of  ths  iwuitad 
States  to  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  the  other  Caribbean  countries,  and  a 
few  Florida-produced  comodi  ties  to  wldely-dlipcrocd  markets  throughout 
the  world)  and,  on  tie  other  hand,  Florida  imports  certain  tropioal  a cr'.- 
cultuxal  products  and  raw  Materials  fl-co  Latin  Auerloa,  and  toy  differ- 
ent conned! ties  from  westoni  Europe,  thoufji  of  saaller  value  than  thoae 
flea  Latin  Anerloa. 
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9m  falue  and  Weight  of  the  (tain  Oonodltles  r.portod  To, 
and  Imported  from,  the  Principal  Countries  la  llorlda'a  foreign 
Trade,  Hiring  195  0,  1949.  and  1948. 


noarn's  Kspoffr  bube,  sr  oamna,  n oomodbx,  mram  1950 


013a.  207  *uto  * oat  produo to 

201  ftooh  ft  froMD  ant  prodaeta. . . . 

202  Dairy  produo  to 

01J.  203  PJ-Uta  (oootly  frooh  ft  froifta). . , 
01*.  203  Tagatofelao  (aootljr  frooo  ft  from 


1.419.517 

2.070.472 

1.149.500 

130.953 

994.478 

107,997 

784,472 


Ootton  toxtllao,  wl  oomfhnt 
Oottoo  toxtlloo  ft  opporol.  ... 
3 Jbt Hot 10  toxtlloo  ft  opporol.. 


843-9.25  food  ooaurooturoo. . . 


2612-99  Paper  ft  popor  produo  to. 
284  Moral  atoroo.  pm  ft  rm 
261.  287  Ffeoopboto  f art ill tors. . , 
281.  267  ntrogoaooo  fortlllooro 
261.  287  Othar  fortllltoro 


134.444.U7 

12.099,317 

8a.44»4S 

27.472.42* 

2.045.524 

25.450.184 
263.031 
3,141,227 
795.138 
2,740.434 
1.974.583 
331.918 
36.576 
798.1*4 
134.241,084 
2,517.079 
5.3*4.900 
25.783.448 
*.236.081 
55.682.745 
27.  *15 .550 
a,  810. 820 
5.649.204 
11,926.01* 
U7.5U.24o 

18,448,095 

306.250 

15.176.09* 

2.385.271 


336.  3*  Other  boo- 1 


«-”‘1“  a a«  mi  Sas  i * 


TABLE  C — Qoatlmad 


_im.) 


Wain*  * mil  mohloary. . 


Eleetrloni  aaealmrp. . 


806,292 

94.955 

2.964,831 

8.280.441 

9.016,210 

448,854 

2.204,731 


8.830,276 

!07  ifuta  » nut  products 498,034 

Hatnl  atom,  gum  4 racial 1.377.828 

17  Vtoaptaata  fertilisers 3,254,038 

17  Iltroganoua  fertilisers 87,786 

-9  Other  aor  -aetallio  idnerala  4 

their  paadaeta 194.823 

4.  BAHAMAS 

3 Brash  4 froian  mat  product! 182,470 

3 l*alta  (neatly  fresh  4 frosea) 45,767 

3 Vegetables  (aostly  freah  4 frozen)  61,885 

lolaal  feeds  4 fodders 379.841 

*94,649 

103,301 


Oettoa  textiles  4 apparel, 
syntactic  textiles  i apparel., 
r textiles  4 apparel 


67,492 

196,872 

98.398 

48.919 

66,422 

65.222 

146.462 

64,155 

1U.543 

8® 


2,044.701 

16,071,295 

3.628.146 
1.796.397 

137.951 

6,110,58c 

18.308.415 

20.357.401 

1.351.890 

26,971.862 

58.198.148 

6.129.847 

19.896.893 

807,410.720 

21.894.600 

1.893.290 

435.482 

n 

10,629,190 

4.840.558 

173.154 

212.328 

30.338 

125.151 

4.732.100 

1,102.807 

723.394 

87,770 

288.135 

2.801.147 
6.554.311 

77.475 

83,688 

275.894 

565.887 


Iroa  a steal  products. . 


r 


tlaatrlaal  autlur;... 


81,033 

186,715 

2*8.327 

206,106 

*66.00* 


281,  287 
331-2. 

34,  25  Iron  4 ataal  produata 55.803 

206  IblUMi 175.92* 

2*2  tartar *5.178 

2611  »ood  palp 874.222 

2612-99  Papar  4 pa  par  prodaota 154.462 

286  Sural  atoraa.  gums  4 raataa 1,159.243 

281,  267  PboapUata  fart  11  lava 783.312 

7.  IBgmaims 

203  Praaarrad  fruit  a 43.321 

2*2  f >ar 36,218 

2611  aaod  palp  4 othar  paper  kaaaMnka  267.32* 

2612-97  Pa  par  a pa  par  produata 81,000 

286  laral  atoraa,  pw  * raaiaa 1,109.470 

281,  287  fhoaphata  fartlllaara 1. 287. 325 

6.  BE10IBM 

203  Oaooad  4 preaerrad  fruita 130,017 

242  tiiakar  produata.... 189,821 

26ll  »ood  pulp 70,053 

286  ami  atoraa,  paa  4 raaiaa.......  699,18a 

281,  287  fkoapfeata  fartlllaara *27.374 

9a 

281,  287  Phosphate  fartlllaara 1.5*6.320 

203  Praaarrod  fruits *8,680 

1,204,501 
129.640 

013,  203  fraah,  frozen,  4 praaarrad  fruits.  182,297 

209  less  4 agg  produots 133.937 

2612-99  Papar  4 paper  produata 66,323 

281,  287  Fertilizers,  various 95.170 


203,**! 
57*. 833 
519.2*5 
35*. 965 
965.81* 


11,638,067 
1.191.003 
12.391. 160 

2.638,950 

16.572.839 

180,767.630 

5*2.837 

2.535.880 

3,690,962 

561.56* 

U.768,197 

332.819.8*7 


558,517 

1.091.773 

*.6*7.960 

2,0*8,091 

600.2*6 

1.030.438 

3.424.212 


Iron  » (tool  produota. . . 


SlMtrUal  oatOlMry.. 
Utoubllu,  tmaka  4 bum,. 
OMar  aafilolaa  4 nlroraft 


62.453 

121,600 


*1.7*5 

107.456 

31.000 

17. *76 

JM|» 

562.189 

303.073 

113.7P5 
1*2. *66 
3*2.930 

sts 


ass 


113.402 
70.2*7 
34.270 

52.92* 
*13.109 
112.968 
35.130 

39.72* 

45.906 


136.915 

128.2*0 

1*9.709 

782,505 

7.319 

61.51* 

65.43* 

71.298 

514.373 

*11.05* 

5.509.675 

1.483.100 

7.124.500 

*4.429 


5.360.91 

1*1.261,*; 


163.328 

795.035 

116,037 

987.211 


"SI 

106,479 

75.007 


"viiit" 


12 


Bituminous  aoal  ft  lignite 

tell  stores,  gums  ft  xmlM. . . 

261,  267  Phosphate  fertilisers 

281-9  Otter  ohaalsals  ft  their  produi 
331-2. 

3*.  25  Iron  ft  steal  produots 


372-9 


dot too  taxtilss  ft  apparel. 


2*3-9,  25  Wool  ■snafsstnres 

331-2, 

3*.  25  Iron  ft  ateol  products. .. 


38.454 

31.925 

724.612 

47.075 

125.660 

74.865 

127.938 


11,267 

S 7.892 
3,186 

9.077.100 

1,7*8,210 

8,120,081 

1.173.610 


44.092 

5.201.701 

239,9*8 

*39.32* 

335.789 

196.340 

203.607 


22,803 

1.885.537 


*8  s'  « pj  .#*  ^ S 

tills  iiiiUiiNU.,.  i|  ||  3Ssisil  IssI 


r,  dohibo  1950 


J6.064 

• »•*• 154.409 

«9.*» 

T.uajis 

1.345.480 

. . aa.m 

Oopper  products 128,012 

Aleoholle  horeregee 608,719 

Ooal-tar  products 976,776 

Nitrogenous  fertilisers 230,046 

Otter  atari eels  » their  products.  82,754 


rfJfMt  g£  m “llgs  >«Wjl  it  3s? 

«'  *S8S  »»»  ""  u'° 19  w * A 


**7  Oltroganoua  fartUiaara 
67  htanlo  Iimiluri. 
67  Othar  fartUiaara.  . . 


9 fapar  6 papar  produo 
67  .otaaaio  fartUiaara 
67  OIMr  fartUiaara. . . 


Iron  a ataal  produata. 


176.935 

219.436 

995.099 


20,001,204 
79.027.241 
34.780,754 
30.844.400 
U3. 757. 132 


II  I “If?  f«$  I?  “*?lf||  MMg 

s rs  11  b 


Shellfish  4 shellfish  prodoote.. 
Haral  stores,  gi 

Coffee,  row 

Sisal,  Juts,  ban 


Leather  4 lsathsr  produo ts... 


ulnsl  feeds  4 fodders... 


Ooal-tsr  products.., 
17  farlois  fertilisers. 


854.771 

89.177 

989.499 

478.910 


871.550 

145.uo 

583.201 

74.133 

91,448 

142.943 


75.378 

31.437 

48.438 
32.482 

328.192 

91.042 

451.397 


I.  Inedible  an  1ml  prodoets 


59.  "3 


25.124.283 

J&S 

3J41.049 

184^07 

139.087 

100,983 

4.377.510 
372.449 
1.031.948 
1,111.287 
20.4H5.87l 
12,331.982 
13.891,810 
11,  400, 000 
2.438.024 


628.453 

307.822 

67.645 


newsprint  paper 411,327 

19.  HOAIBfeU 

Soaanas 304.703 

Coffee,  282,858 


Shellfish  • esellfish  iroduets. 


24.708,009 

20.839.197 

2.502.351 

593.804 

1.850,471 

1.394.919 

948,442 


V HfcM 


■U» u). 


20.  gUUBS 

inlaw.  1 faada  * fBUars t 

Hoobollo  tararaeM 

Iron  * it«l  prodaota... 

iut<a> talas,  trueka  » him 

21.  OOWt*  MCA 


flu  KWHBgAfl  HWMC 


509.5M 

340,997 


4.558,711 

325.377 


17.394.338 


6.216,646 

4.030.778 


APPENDIX  0 

lb*  Talae  and  Height  of  the  fcln  Oamodltias  Exported  and 


Inportod  by  the  Ports  of  Florida,  During  1950.  1949,  and  1948. 
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APPEND IX  D 

Ilw  Value  and  Weight  of  the  Mala  Coaodltlea  which  Each  Port 
Exports  to,  and  Snporte  from,  tha  Frlnolpal  Ooontrlaa  with  whloh  It 
Cradaa. 


TABLE N 

THE  OfUB  BUDS  or  JUBB0W1LL3.  BX  AREA  AND  OOOWSX,  a OOMMODIR 
ddbins  1950 


....  I 33.62*  34.153 

now 74.352  1,621,925 

2042  Animal  feoda  ft  foddera.  369.349  10,413.823 

22,  S3  Cotton  taxtllaa  ft 

apparel 146.112  112,413 

22,  23  Synthetic  textiles  ft 

W* *7.725  13.300 

*42  timber 54. 6ll  1,273.77* 

243*9  rood  muafaotarea 20,527  100,5ft 

2612*99  ram  a pepar  prodoota.  24,567  217.872 

31  Leather  * leather 

rroduota 57,397  *2.3*6 

331-2. 

34.25  lion  ft  ataal  prodoota..  *9,677  338.800 

352  Agrioultoral  mnohlnery.  23,261  70,985 

354.6  Indue  trial  aaehlnary...  26,1ft  53.047 

361  Slaetrlaal  aaehlnary. ..  56.654  U9.*08 

22,  23  Cotton  textllaa  ft 

apparel 42,046  47,569 

*42  taaber 780,354  32.825.148 

2612-99  Papar  ft  paper  prodoota.  243.916  5.533.789 

286  Naral  atoroa,  goma  ft 

mlaa 152^63  2,413.504 

22,  23  Cotton  taxtllaa  ft 

apparel 29,514  39.968 

*4*  , lanbar 172.395  5.196.001 

354-6  Xnfeatrlal  aaehlnary...  21,158  224.300 

26U  rood  palp 201,823  2,(157.000 

_ ...  25.906  19.I86 

....  52.325  45.130 

2612.99  Paper  ft  paper  prodoota.  11,385  119.350 

286  Naral  atoroa,  puma  ft 

realna 119,731  1,691,180 


281,  287 
281-9 

331-2 

353 

372-9  i 

2612-99  I 


S611*  22,  23 


Italy  286 

281-9 


VslgSt 

lift.) 

tepsr  products.  $ 53.5X5  752.528 

tana,  gma  1 

Hu 413.109  6,614.256 

t». 19.212  34,098 

loros,  goo*  k 

lias. 125.860  1,748,210 

fsrtillnrs. . 56,766  3,615,081 

127.938  1,173.610 

105.482  6,214.060 

24.149  39.528 

39.000  42.816 

61,950  911,526 

11.312  147.975 

16.009  29.809 

72.009  342.307 

19.719  38.290 

textiles  k 

*1 21.980  34.098 

IW,  gOJQS  k 

*  173.191  2,153.540 

45.178  1,191.093 

458.950  7. 804.500 

ipsr  produo  ta.  27,180  332,610 

•  1.099.986  15.684.313 

**"  * ..367.092  19.479.070 

194,623  1.893,290 


22  Other  textiles $ 29,375  14. 251 

24  baker 21,719  306,524 

2611  Wood  pulp 190,218  2.368,390 

2611  Other  paper  keeeetoeke  99,106  1,322.572 

2612-99  Peper  * paper  produo ta.  81,000  561.56* 

2*2  taaker 53.212  1,613,101 

26U  Wood  palp 3W*#  795.530 

286  Serai  stores  1 products  695,217  9.990.092 

2*2  baker 80.455  2.169.0*8 

2611  Wood  pulp 1*2.*66  1.796,180 

266  Serai  stores,  guns  & 

resins 268.298  *.»7*.6l6 

3351  Oopper 116.92*  7*0,595 

373-9  Other  rehioles,  air- 

craft 0 ressels 

(other) 299.662  **.17* 

286  Serai  stores,  gums  & 

*«lo» 129.751  1.9*5.293 

331-2  Iron  a steel  saai- 

uauufaoturea 113,090  *.685,080 

20*2  lalaal  feeds  a fodders.  159,666  *,500,257 

286  Serai  stores,  gums  a 

352.560  5.5*0.515 

281,  287  fertilisers  (ether)....  2/8,018  8,000,403 

331-2  Iron  a steel  semi- 


289.252  12.874.fe5 


-litexl 


014.  203  IMh  a from 

. ♦ U6.293  5.5S4.626 

263,645  2,546,2X1 

2042  laiaal  feeds  a fodders.  598,542  13.862,658 
209  law  * «k  products. . . . 94,955  401,050 

22,  23  Cotton  textiles  k 

kPltrM 64,767  59,745 

22,  23  Synthetic  textiles  4 

„„  cpjarel 20.477  31.999 

2*2  6“«»*er 463,084  a.453.Sl6 

2612-99  Paper  a paper  produots.  149.935  2,449. Ill 

286  B»al  stores,  gmu  k 

reolna 100,810  1,617,167 

281,  267  Phosphate  fertilizers..  66,244  12,563.360 

281,  28?  Other  various 

fertilizers 75.443  6,745.600 

281-9  Other  shaalcalc  k 

VtoamtB 36.535  195.441 

331-2. 

34.  25  Iron  k steel  produots..  36,604  323,831 

353  Mining  k well  machinery  41.350  77.639 

354-6  Industrial  aaehlnery...  22,991  34.125 

371  lutaeobllee,  trucks  k 

«»»»» 551.106  1,114.813 

353  Construction  machinery.  52,500  352,098 

12  B1  toed  nous  coal  * 

llgnit 47,075  9.077.100 

2042  Inlaal  feeds  0 fodders.  341.048  8,602,902 

2041  Vhaat  flour 83,172  2,401,950 

242  lumber 27,756  2,118,230 

2023  Ihsled  allk  h solids....  20,214  2,a7,149 

242  lumber 11,700  385,000 


Area  ud  Country  Value  Weight 

• 9t  gwttMnw-MtJfr. flmnnr =JLi UH.) — 


Atm  ud  Country  Value  Weight 

.9*  Pv UwUyn  . Vmntnr =JL: UH.) — 

ASIA 

India  0121  Cotton,  raw $ 480.409  1,073.001 

AJBIOA 
Onion  of 

South  Afrloa  242  lumber 4,000  280,800 


on,  BT  ARSi 
BDRMO  1JS0 


Italjr 

ftauoa 

United 


<•329.542  *5.09*. 987 
*98.93*  <.129. <*7 
155.000  5.509.875 
52.01*  1.935.255 

32.558  508.03* 


Onaur  28* 


Solgtao 


20*2 

284 


7*. <32  1. 284,370 
74.«4  2.204,628 

30,5*7  *55.563 
*.*04  83.100 
3.9<5  43.818 


Sooth  Africa 


2412-99  Vapor  4 paper  produoto. 


18*. 538  3.578.318 

**.<09  595.200 


DURING  1950 


Arm  sad  Oountrj  7 ala* 

jgjmumtmuarnMi i— n G 

iffPTI.I.Kfl 

Data  354-6  Industrial  maohinary. . . $ 20,000 

fraaoh  Vast 

Indiss  34,  45  Inn  » stasi  adraaoad 

manufactures. . . . 3,189 

CSNIRM.  itunioi 

MU 

Honduras  21  Tobaooo  manuf  aotures . . . 23,450 

SOUTH  iMSHIOl 

Venezuela  017,  201  fresh  S froasa  aaat 

produots 19.155 

013,  203  fresh  * froasa  fruits..  18,297 

209  2ggs  A agg  produots....  133,937 

Brazil  372-9  Otter  Tshislss,  air- 
craft A resssla. . . 58.353 


Vaight 

(lbs.; 

120,000 

1,620 

25.550 


177.999 


Uni  tad  Kingdom 


175.924  11.638.067 


tr  true  or  NLua,  k jj 


d owtasr,  by  ooMDsm, 


iy  Value 

KM*** Oc-odlty 

0127  Tobeooo,  uneuaifaoturod  S 26.896 

013,  203  IMh  ft  frozen  finite..  30,932 

014.  203  »TMh  ft  froeen  vege- 

tables 27,770 

017,  201  »«h  ft  frozen  Met....  96.150 

201  Other  preserved  Met 

prodneta 50,801 

20«l  near 66, 088 

20*4  Mm 153,850 

21  Totaooo  Maifaeturee...  76,405 

22,  23  Oottoa  text  Ilea  ft 

apparel 136.20* 

22.  23  3/nthetle  textUee  ft 

apparel 39,787 

22,  23  Other  textUee  ft 

apparel 70,070 

2*2  Iznher 202,060 

2*3-%  25  «ood  manufactures 176.2*5 

2612-99  2»P«r  ft  paper  produete.  71.655 

281,  287  fertilizers,  rertoua...  55,136 

281-9  Other  ohexleale  ft 

2834  76.43* 

preparationa *5. 60* 

2911  OuoUl  distillate 

fuel  oil 37,555 

29U  Motor  fuel  ft  gasoline..  38,960 

293-9  Other  petroleum  predicts  62,78* 

30  Rubber  aannfaotaroa *0,672 

31  leather  ft  leather 

products 5O.W2 

321-3  Mom  ft  glass  produts.  26,645 

325-6  oiajr  produete *2,543 

331-2  Iron  ft  steel  semi- 

34  Iron  ft  steel  **’ 

manufactures 47,367 

34.  25  Iron  ft  steel  advanced 

Manfaetnrse 235,457 

351  Engines  ft  turbines 124,936 

352  igrlealtirel  maehinery.  57.772 

353  Oonetrnotlon  meehlnerjr.  129,279 


99.515 

17.838 

139.288 

3.45«.326 

1,000,242 

503.474 

2.372,080 

477.666 

59.611 

3.058.664 

1.649,382 

1.706.594 

45,901 

39.283 
185. 149 
481.521 

293.338 

314.979 

928.977 

134.171 

132.456 

448.299 


Kdl)2_ 


flba. ) 


a. 


881-9 


jai-3 

324 

325-8 

14, 

387-9 


Nlalns  * wall  maohinsry  S 34,181  89,876 

Industrial  aaahlnsry. . . 229,218  478.984 

Blaetrloai  machinery...  149.254  235.157 

412.945  878,207 

craft  A Tassels. . . 85.720  808,639 

TMMln,  non-military..  88,800  40,755 

*mi  0 froaan  fruit*..  101,953  984.480 

frash  t froaan 

Teeotahlca 100,994  2,188,180 

Oondenaod  » ornporatod 

188.771  1,843.078 

. 70.881  550.840 

Kgshaesprodaota....  140.854  883,983 

Cotton  textiles  * 

«pp««i 399.570  437.988 

Synthetic  taxtllM  a> 

•mn* 309.037  159.822 

Otbar  taxtilaa  a 

apparel 378.613  893,924 

35.145  584.442 

Mwa  suufaatnree 84.498  850.247 

152.868  2.944.714 

*7.771  335.974 

27.000  21,198 

7*.19*  129.088 

123.790  226,714 

Laathar  a leather 

oroOuata 141.799  98.402 

«a»#  0 glass  products.  52.582  349.277 

Omant 40,835  3,500.800 

Olay  products 44,514  183,456 

arala  4 products..  57,155  313.599 

Aluminum  products 70,773  128,280 


372-9  Other  rehielM,  1 


22,  23 
22.  23 
22,  23 


34  Iron  Ik  steal 

mamfooturse t 101.698  665.147 

34.  25  Hon  <1  etoel  ndraaosd 

■smfsoturse 750.092  2.518.174 

34  2rs*o  a bronze 

maoifactures 21,253  21,731 

351  Engines  * turbines 145. U8  285.3.7 

352  Agricultural  machinery.  .81,031  1,260,321 

353  Construction  mashinary.  316,911  1,249.430 

353  . «nln«  * .all  aashinar?  119.730  255.350 

354-6  Industrial  mohinary. . . 181. 988  391.979 

361  Electrical  machinery...  607,382  1,190,658 

371  automobiles,  trucks  a 

tosses 4.376.844  8,579,809 

378-9  Other  Tahlslas,  air- 
craft H rassal a...  265,695  886,066 

373  Tassels,  non-militory..  24.725  8,570 

21  Tobacco  mnmfsotures. . . 1.204J01  1,091.773 

243-9.25  TooO  aamfccturaa 34.497  60.450 

331-2. 

34.  25  iron  a steal  products..  34,646  216,133 

products 30.834  335.789 

352  Agricultural  machinery.  20,791  57.296 

371  Automobiles,  tranks  a 

busses 108,391  199.407 

352  Saglnes  a turbines.. . 52,879  38.933 

353  Construction  machinery.  23.120  55.777 

361  Elea  trio'll  machinery...  52.344  142.644 

371  Automobiles,  trucks  a 

basses 33.045  78,226 

242  H*er 74.237  921.451 

013.  203  Trash  a frozen  fruits..  87,634  - 949.26? 

37  Tehleles,  aircraft  a 

tassels 111,818  83,350 

352  Agricultural  machinery.  ,89.013  57,384 

rusks  a 

23.934  40,993 


— — ftuiti....: te.*72.7l0  34,«6.994 

281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers..  1,024.446  282,193.430 

331-2  Iron,  steel,  tinplate, 

ft  template  sorap  ft 

«*♦« 55,803  6,832.440 

172.029  5,612,835 
169,819  1.184.400 

170. 931  3.303,948 

57.752  1.900.805 
209  *63*  ft  egg  proOaots. . . . 205.485  920,470 

242  looker 51.983  1,810,800 

243-9. 25  »ooi  mnofaotaree 58,810  676,554 

281,287  Phosphate  fertilisers..  227.954  35.658.220 

281-9  Other  eh— loals  ft 

vroaaoU 137.216  642.497 

30  Bobber— anfaetaree....  31,707  134.249 

331-2. 

34.  25  Iron  ft  steel  prodnet*..  34,677  182.098 

354-6  Industrial  — nhlnery. . . 35.348  75.236 

361  Sleetrloal  — ohlaery...  33,925  66,850 

3n  Auto—bilea,  trunks  a 

busses 118,255  232.420 

22,  23  Ootton  textiles  ft 

22,884  22.803 

23.846  845.886 

111,929  1,233.801 

168.015  6.445.493 

48.300  557.576 

94.561  3.658.040 

20.098  207,050 


.Hit.). 


202  Dairy  produota ( 30,  Uj  163,326 

2<*1  - rim 46,473  795.035 

2062-5  Alcoholic  beverages....  20,837  199.433 

22,  23  Ootton  WKtiles  a 

apt "6 U3.727  U7.237 

2865-9  Aniaal  oil*  a fata 23,917  156.935 

30  Bobber  manufactures. . . . 27,814  66,327 

331-2  Xrca  4 itoal  ml- 

muiifestures 65,280  1,018.018 

34  Iron  a ataal 

■•“flwWres 21,036  139.699 

34.  25  Iron  a steal  advanced 

69,169  312,680 

25.951  50,695 

U3.402  366,291 

70.247  106,479 

30.463  69.710 

381-9  Other  U a 

K7.172  993.495 

281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers..  127,999  5.202,640 

281,  287  Other  fartlUsan 29.032  996.125 

014,  203  fresh  a frozen 

vegetables 16,431  418,273 

354-6  Industrial  aaehinary  84,069  127,440 

203  Qaaoed  a preserved 

fruits 72,163  896.833 

281,  287  Jbrtilissrs  (ether)....  84,900  3.025.000 

281-9  other  abaaieali  a 

produota 179.483  1,014,453 

34.25  Iron  a steel  advanced 

49.226  124,752 

120,000  126,640 

33.347  119,900 

18.497  88.100 

33.442  7,319 

Electrical  aaohlnery...  29.695  54.434 

. inedible  aaiaal 

products 31.000  514.373 


■tit*.)  . 


KBPS 

Italy 

Netherlands 

n>'g»'W 


Oersany 


261,  287  nteosraou  fertilisers 
201,  28?  Phosphate  fertilisers. . 

230  Presses ed  fruits 

242  banter 

281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers.. 
2881-4  Inedible  Togstablo  oils 


281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers. . 
3313  terro- alloys 


242  Lunber ,. . . . 

281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers.. 


281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers.. 
281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers. . 

22  Other  textiles 

242  banter 


$ 87.786  21,849.600 

3,354,038  807, 410. 720 


37.321  509.837 

71.124  2.156.356 

1,204,211  313.055.299 


129,066 

84.808 

132,203 

381,150 

25.390 


458.377 

33.129 


1.454.849 

348.150 

5,137.440 

124,208,934 

3.345.480 


93.501.900 

83,224.200 

674,030 

1,143.100 


481* 

n pan 

Philippines 


281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers.. 
34,  35  Iroa  4 steel  ateaesed 

aeanfaetares 

381,  387  Phosphate  fertilisers. . 
281,  287  Phosphate  fertilisers.. 


1.546.330  598.015.280 

724.613  5.888,186 
455.935  22.394.200 
223,290  66,241,800 


db  or  ruxsosnus,  n mu  ahd  ocomn 

DORINO  1950 

Tala*  Weight 

°od«  B°- ftUfflim i_Ls 

145  days  a earths t 34,064  66,064,000 

1461  «im  4 plaster  rook.  131.362  263.64B.5c6 

203  Osnnsd  a presorted 

rego tables 1.245.958  63.T59.773 

2612  Bsvsprlnt  paper 841,355  17,232,544 

325-6  (Oar  products 22.179  44,358.000 

0131  Bananas 166,532  6,672,071 

i Sea::::::::::::::  « SftS 

281,  267  Phosphate  fertilisers.  189,160  30,936,000 

2911  Residual  faal  oU 912,891  192,651,143 

0132  Coffee 44,310  138.338 

0199  Sisal,  Jate,  hanajuon 

a heap 582.833  6,556,570 

2042  Animal  feeds  a fodders  22,938  1.307.405 

22,  23  Tuxtllse  a apparel 

(other) 57.470  122,692 

2911  Residual  fuel  oil 156,045  35.860, 073 

131  Crude  petroleum 161,980  37,278,906 

242  lumhar 591,331  12,807.881 

0131  Bananas 166,967  7,782,668 

206  Coffee 282.858  542,442 

0132  Ooffee 18,959.930  40,450,803 

2012  Hides  a skins,  raw....  70,542  329.273 

281,  287  Wtrogeaoue  fertility  23,880  599.227 

0131  Bananas 54.594  2,823,864 

0132  Ooffee 11,464.802  23,103.998 

0132  Coffee 2,900,714  5.658.515 

29U  Residual  fuel  oU  ....  261,578  61,193,244 


Tales 


Vaitfrt 

o t Origin 9SdL&i Wttrtm UfeJ 

ArgMtlaa  145  Wool $ a,  845  49.304 

2. 45*.  239  H.205.99* 
54.834  382,083 

96.984  5.297.554 

50.927  *85,635 

54,073  2.210.983 

1.016,852  4,645.2*7 

OhUe  281,  287  nitrogenous  MUIhb  393.497  22,145.300 

281,  287  Potaaslo  fertilisers. . 240,097  U, 023,000 

281,  287  Otter  fertilisers 97.095  4,000,000 

WHCPE 

Golted  Klngdoa  2082-5  Alcoholic  beverages. . . 571.734  1.808,422 

22,  23  Synthetic  textiles  6 

apparel 22,307  95.472 

281,  287  Nitrogenous  fertilisers  208,200  15,050,994 

281-9  Other  ehenlMls  4 

produets 82,754  1.2*2.980 

282  Ooel-ter  produsts 828,338  *1.746.44* 

321-3  Glass  4 glass  protests  75.815  8a.  218 

324  Osesnt 47,1*2  8,626,666 

325-*  Olsy  produsts 33,69*  688,501 

eenufeotures 234,124  3.027.036 

354-6  Industrial  esshlnery..  22,002  127.212 

371  iutoaoMles,  trusts  4 

busses 1,260,222  3.595.135 

Balglue  2297  Burlap  4 jute  begging.  26,740  102,316 

281,  287  Fotasslo  fertilizers..  131,386  7.848,917 

321-3  Glass  4 glass  produsts  92.518  1,079.308 

331-2  Inn  4 steal  sael- 

Binufaoturea 6*1,225  23.7*5.528 

34  Iron  4 steal 

manufiotures 317,955  U. 491.076 

Genuy  203  Canned  4 pres  erred 

vegetables.......  30,205  *63.18* 

281,  287  fotasslo  fertilisers. . 800,819  51,409.283 

281,  287  Otter  fertilisers 58.102  8,718,987 

281-9  Other  ehenloala  4 

products 91,500  13,227,600 


r Value  Weight 

wm — » ^-Lz — — L. 

32*  Oman* f 124.558  23,*9*,175 

331-2  Iron  * steel  seml- 

35.3*1  1,171.254 

a, 4*2  5*2.700 

A HIM.  inedible  aniaal 

products 29.  *27  1,125.807 

2042  Animal  feed*  ft  fodders  47.483  2.591.15* 

2082-5  Aloohollo  beverages. . . 31,437  372. *49 

281,  287  Nitrogenous  fertilisers  188,09*  U.*47.3*9 

281,  287  Other  fertilisers 22,473  1. *73. 8*3 

331-2  Iron  ft  steel  saml- 

277.382  9, *3*.  *50 
U7.295  3.470.283 

.....  34. *00  325.333 

*9. *33  1.986.089 

206,219  4.  &61.406 

20*2  Animal  feeds  ft  fodders  42,718  2.257.179 

2082-5  Ueoholls  beverages...  38,356  88,757 

371  Automobiles,  trusts  ft 

busses 85,74*  131,521 

281.  287  Potaaalo  fertilisers. . 106,45*  7.9*0.000 


» i%o 


ATM  and  Country  Yalua  Weight 

— 9f  9n& a — »*■  *>.  irmnnrtllT - t - <ih*.  > 

Siaat  *612  Bevsprint  paper. $ 178.215  3.891.047 

umuis 

Outa  013.  203  »faah  a frozen  fruit*.  6,0®  74.400 

243-9. 45  «><*  ■amfaoturee 700  1.717 

ISOSO  242  Inker 398.132  8,799,498 

gaciou.  ucaroA 

Hlcnragua  241  loga 307,622  20,039.197 

242  Inker 59.061  2,202.751 

*"»■*  241  log* 44,307  3,664,000 

Mtlah 

Honduras  242  Inker 10.764  1.360,104 

30UTS  AHBRIQX 

Chile  261,  287  Mtrogeaou*  lertllbeza  392,090  21,846,356 

WHO ft 

Salted  Kingdom  282  Ooal-tar  product* 146.438  6,601,841 

82  Ooal-tar  produote 32.462  1.1U.267 


nraiMj  1950 


203  Pish $ 13,421  213,693 

203  Shellfish  * shellfish 

products.. .......  122,419  796,916 

0127  Tobacco,  on- 

“a'wfwtcred 4.784.584  4.783.069 

013,  293  freak  h frozen  fruits.  1.123, «5  44,481.372 

014,  203  fresh  4 frozen 

7 ago  tables 838,794  23.031.720 

0199  Sisal,  lute,  hsnsoosn 

* !*■» 304.562  2,946.972 

2012  Hides  S skins 49,73$  267,953 

203  Panned  4 {marred 

, 575.243  7.177.052 

206  Sagsr 5.884.471  98.337.269 

21  Tobaoco  asnif ao  turns. . 139,072  28.940 

22.  83  amthstie  textiles  h 

apiarei 707.176  1.946.391 

281.  287  Utrogsaous  fbrtUitcrn  90,423  3.276.325 

281-9  Other  chanioala  4 

products 163.916  1,197.686 

331-2  Iron,  steel,  tinplate, 

template  scrap  4 

-asts 144.076  18,669,332 

3351  Copper 137.900  818,911 

3359  lead 15,836  715.410 

34  Oopper  products 18,513  112.392 

34  frees  4 bronze  P»Jm  70,926  383.464 

X Rlsa.  inedible  -at— 1 

products 745,793  25.830.253 

2 Returned  0.3.  products  344.761  2.032.327 

324  Osaant 139,765  15.573.551 

331-2  Iron  4 steal  aaai- 

85.128  1,071.039 

71.989  2,178.453 
66,727  9.142.690 

23.996  997.789 

■ e,se».ma. 


TBS  IMPORT  TRADE  Of  PORT  STSROUDSS,  BX  ARSA  AND  OCOOTRI,  BY  COMODIH, 


CANADA  242  lumber $ 849,364  28,690,704 


Residual  fuel  oil 1.380.522  233.350.132 

478.276  176,706.124 
Agricultural  machinery  159,343  656,336 

25.133  4.560.000 

325,422  13.830.361 
71.945  1.627.526 

30.219  2.118,589 

fertilisers  21,846  1,747,200 

138.390  27.379,133 

50,150  110.293 

ft  fodders  80,242  5.625.766 

73.168  11,371.567 

ft  fodders  70.055  3.741.592 

26.327  2.945.000 


— ofOEUls — MUh 


Jama  ion 

HSU  CO 


* 71.9X8  4.555.821 

3.990.280  78.784.518 

108,442  1.738.448 

203  Shellfish  4 shellfish 

products 144.958  808,748 

099  8“  *l»^l* 20.781  278,219 

Z Returned  U.s,  products  279,089  820,259 

0127  Tobaeoo,  un- 

neaufaotured 1.747.199  1.733.482 

013,  203  fresh  4 frozen  fruits.  222,510  7.3*1.797 

014,  203  fresh  4 frozen 

44,393  1.938.284 

. 255.797  10.894.017 

208  Sugar. 145,500  2,781.000 

2082-5  Aleoholle  herereeee...  44.057  93.957 

28,988  7,288 

33.850  83.434 

871.550  25.124.283 
100,800  223,212 

51,195  2.253.444 

a.®  m 

1,072,880  238,071.890 

198,084  12,832,751 

84.855  2.319.485 

38.510  1.281.131 
71.135  152.298 


Of  MA° ggfr.fr,- 


23.258  744,3*4 


Argentina 


0131 

0131 

2911 


Aalaol  feeds  ft  fatten 


1.W.488  68,432.893 
34®. 997  13.730.198 
121.77®  30.0*3.753 

80,311  4.505.418 


321-3 

324 

331-2 


Oman*  334 

331-8 

34 

ftUH  2082-5 

331-2 

34 

371 


53.052 

31.507 


35.907 


1.384,449 

4,087,800 

32.069.350 

4.8*3.479 

126,550 


45.358  4.8*4,960 
383,08*  74,146.373 

125.813  273.308 
208.729  26.315.l6o 
*7.830  1.972.453 
57.411  1.280,751 
54,815  I89.17* 
148.675  5.488.797 


28.609  8*9.45* 


*1.333  70.398 

885.291  4,929.845 


' «ad  Country 

9t  artalp <**•  *> 


Hotnorlandn  2*12  Omprlnt  I *6,438  1,031.946 

324  Oflosnt 68.752  3,455,000 

XoffWlOTln  2042  Ullaal  (Mil  k foddorn  *2,6*3  1,661,510 


Tax  XWWT  TRADE  07  TAKPA,  BX  AREA  AID)  OOORrRt,  BT  OOWISTI. 
DJRIHO  IJ50 

'an  and  Oountry  Tala*  MUH 

..gf.artata — SafeJb. Conout? =_}_= 11W.J 

am.  1461  Onmm » plaster  won.  I 83,0*?  29, 733.76° 

2P3  Canned  k preserved 

vegetables 27.70*  2,405.813 

2612  *o»eprlnt  paper 1,234.336  26, 1*2, *66 

34  Copper  product* 128,012  3*7.9*° 

■rims 

Cute  013,  203  Trash  k frozen  fruit*.  66.466  1,687,890 

01*.  203  XTeah  k frozen 

Tags  tables 17.054  3*7.298 

' ' *9.33*  323.632 

138.462  2.2*0,039 

Saga 2,322.5*6  39.255.886 

Residual  fttel  oil 212,85*  5°.123.*67 

Petroleum  asphalt 163.263  75,436, *22 

66.80*  11,778,18* 


wsaco 


0131  Bananas. 


33.555  1.6*0,536 
617.980  31,377.1*1 
*76.910  5*5,905 


683.961  24,389,789 
481.958  16.365.619 


101.325  3.050.778 

137.731  5.423.719 

*9.699  2.3*9.337 

15.998  524.139 


— 99SSJ9, 

Ohil»  261,  287  Nitrogenous  Ssrtllisjrs. . $ 623,917  33,732,5® 

281,  267  Potasslo  tetuim..  471,231  21,494,766 

201  Neat  products 351,928  1,519,979 

2042  lulul  foods  k footers  278,156  15,793,125 

2612-99  Pkper  k paper  produote  112,357  19. *52, 792 

281,  287  Poteseio  fertilisers. . 378,309  27,617,958 

281,  287  Other  fertiUaara 84.667  23,186,4*0 

3?4  «■•»» 527.874  73.431.531 

34  Iron  k steel 

mzaXufom .’,3.585  770,7 66 

331*2  Iron  k etsel  seal- 

376,  062  14,536.612 

224.222  6.238,309 

281,  237  Mtrogeoous ftrtU  leers  20,896  1,322,882 

281,  287  Potass lo  fertilizers. . 67,306  *,401,042 

2612  Newsprint  paper 178.210  4,186,560 

20*2  Intel  feeds  k fodders  27,895  1,786,352 

281,  287  Nitrogenous  tetlllsers  93,271  5,781,962 

281,  287  Othor  fertilisers 21. 878  1,10*,  284 

onnefaetnree, . . 13.160  239,90* 

OniteO  Elnete  32*  Oenent 103.268  20,262,300 

teeken  281,  287  Nitrogenous  fertilisers  63,7*2  3,781,592 

69,920  123.458 

29,567  2,136,196 


HKXJR/lPItf 
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